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ABSTRACT 
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VIOLENCE BY YOUTH GANGS AND YOUTH GROUPS AS A CRIME PROBLEM 

IN MAJOR AMERICAN CITIES ^ 

^* A National-level Survey of Youth Gangs and Groups; Rationale 

And Methods 

The United States in the mid--1970's faces a profusion 
cf serious crime problems. These affect life at all levels, 
and include consumer fraud, governmental corruption at federal, 
state and municipal levels, epidemics of arson in major cities, 
widespread use of habit-forming drugs, organized crime, and a 
wide range of predatory and assaultive crimes commonly referred 
to as •'srreet crime". The multiplicity of crime problem.*?, and 
the liiiiited resources available to the enterprise of crime 
prevention c*nd control makes it imperative that priorities be 
set by policy -makers, what are the best patterns of allocation 
of available resources to current crime problems? 

Setting of such priorities must of necessity involve a 
wide range of considerations — including the degree of threat 
posed by various forms of crime to the domestic security of the 
nation/ their susceptibility to change through explicitly- 
developed programs, the political feasibility of affecting such 
programs, and many others*. But an indispensable prerequisite to 
any informed decision-making process must be information — 
reliable, accurate, and current — as to the actual scope, character, 
and degree of social threat posed by the various forms of crime. 
By its very nature, criminal behavior which victimizes identifiable 

The author is grateful to Professors Albert K. Cohen and Andrew Rutherford 
for critical reactions to earlier versions of this report. 




clusses of persons — the old, females, the innocent— is 
unusually subject to distortion, since it so frequently evokes 
strong emotions. The media, as the principal source of public 
knowledge of che prevalence and charactar of crime, are par- 
ticularly subject to such distortion, since of the enormous 
multitude of potentially reportable offenses, they generally 
select those most likely to evoke the strongest reactions. 
Often the types of crime selected for intensive media attention 
octually represent a small proportion of the total crime picture, 
may represent relatively transient manifestations, and have little 
potential for Leing materially altered by programs of prevention 
or control. But because of the fragmentary and often exaggerated 
nature of disseminated information accorded such oftenses, and the 
character of political responses to such information, forms 
of crime which may in fact be quite inappropriate as objects of 
concerted effort become the recipients of major resources, while 
other forms, vhich may pose a greater threat, are more endemic, 
•and show a better potential for changa through planned progrcune, 
are n-^glected. 

The problem of violence perpetrated by members of youth 
gangs and youth groups is one of the host of crime problems 
currently affecting American communities. But the process 
by which both the general public and policy makers have acquired 
information as to the contemporary character of this phenonemonon 
has been pecoliarly erratic, oblique, and misleading. There are 
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a variety of reasons for this. One is the dominant role played 
by New York City in the origination and dissemination of media 
infomation. Looking at the nation from a New York eye-view, the 
youth gang situation appears simple and clear. In the 1950 's 
b-... .- -.-jacketed youth gang^ roamed the city streets. They bore 
rov;i..nric names such as Sharks and jets, engaged one another 
periodically in planned rumbles which required courage of the 
participants ("heart") but were not particularly dangerous to 
the general public, and were receptive, or at least susceptible, 
to peace parlays by mediators, outreach programs by social workers, 
and enforcement measures by the police „ Then, quite suddenly 
in the early 1960's, the gangs were gone. The police and social 
workers had enfeebled their internal organization, making them 
particularly vulnerable to the dual onslaught of drugs, which 
sapped their fighting spirit, and political activism, which dir- 
ected their remaining energies toward agents of social injustice 
rather than one another. 

All was quiet on the gang front for almost 10 years. Then, 
suddenly and without advanced warning, the gangs reappeared. 
Eeari.--g such names as Savage Skulls' and Black Assassins , they 
began to form in the South Bronx in the spring of 1971, quickly 
spread to other parts of the city, and by 1975 comprised 275 
police-verified gangs with 11,000 members. These new and mys- 
teriously emerging gangs were far more lethal than their 
predecessors— heavily armed, incited and direct,9d by violence- 
hardened older men, and directing their lethal activities far 
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more to the victimization of ordinary citizens than to one 
another. 

The major problem with this rather straightforward account, 
whatever its accuracy, is that there are other cities in the 
United States. In the year 1967, virtually the midpoint of 
the New-York delineated "no gang" period, a document issued by 
the major's office of Chicago, the nation's second largest city, 
reported a figure of 150 gang-related homicides— probably the 
highest annual figure ever recorded for an American city. In 
Los Angeles, members of an extensive network of gangs in the densely- 
populated Hispanic barrios of East Los Angeles continued all 
througn the 1960 's, as they had in the '50's, to kill each other 
in the course of continuing inlergang rivalry. Police-reported 
gang killings in Philadelphia, which started a steady increase 
in 1965, had reached sufficient proportions by 1968 that the 
governor directed the State Crime Commission to conduct an ex- 
tensive inquiry into the burgeoning problem of youth gang 
violence . 

During this entire period the New-York based media, and many 
criminal justice professionals as well, continued to entertain 
the conviction that youth gang violence was a thing of the past, 
its few remaining manifestations trivial and irtoribund. It was 
this conviction that engendered the notion that gangs had suddenly 
and mysteriously "re-emerged" after a decade of quiescence. How 
could so blatant a misreading of the overall national situation 
have occurred? The answer is simple. There was not at the time, 
nor is there at present, any agency, in or out of government, that 
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takes as a na^or responsibility the gathering of information 

as to gangs and gang activities on a nation-wide basis. 

When the nedia in New York began once again to attend the 

oroblem of gang violence in the early seventies, it was 

virtually i:npossible to evaluate the quality, accuracy, or general- 

izability of their often sensationalized claims of a "new wave 

of gang violence". Moreover, academic and other criminal justice 

researchers, for reasons to be discussed later, had essentially 

abandoned youth gangs as an object of study and were in no position 

to fill the informational gap. 

It was primarily because the unavailability of information 
of the most basic kinds as to the youth gang situation in the 
United States of the 1970*6 that the present survey was proposed 
and undertaken. Is there really a "new wave" of gang violence in 
the United States, or is there only an image created by the 
sensation mongering media? Are today's gang members really amoral 
killers, preying on helpless adult victims rather than fighting 
one another as in the past? Are gangs and their violent activities 
ccnfined to a few localized districts of a few cities, or have 
they spread throughout the nation — operating in the suburbs and 
small towns as well as in the urbr^n ghettos? Are the "new" 
gangs of today vicious wolf -packs, wandering widely and striking 
suddenly at all manner of victims at any time or place, rather than 
acting in accordance with the relatively predictable discipline 
of the well-organized and authoritatively controlled "fighting 
gang"? What proportion of violent and other crime by American 
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youth can be attributed to youth gangs and groups? How effective 
have local service and law-enforcement agencies been in cont::olling 
the gang violence of the 1970 's? Are there promising new programs 
which show greater svccess than the gang-control efforts of the 
past? What operating philosophies underlie current measures 
for dealing with gangs? What are the prospects for gang violence — 
is It a teirporary resurgence in a few communities of a fad reviv^^d 
from the 1950 's, or does it appear instead as an intrinsic 
feature of an established way of life of youth in the 1970 's? 

The present survey was designed to provide at least tentative 
answers to all of these as well as othor questions, but the 
present report addresses only a few of them. Because of the paucity 
of national-level information available at the time the survey 
was initiated f there was no way of knowing whether there was enough 
substance to claims of increasing gang problems in major cities 
to support more than an exploratory study. Af; will be seen, the 
hypothesis that American cities in the 1970 's are facing gang 
problems of the utmost severity was supported far beyond any 
expectations, and the information gathered during the initial 
phase of survey was far more voluminous than had been anticipated. 
The present document is therefore intended as an interim and pre- 
liminary report, based on site visits to what now appears as an 
incomplete sample of cities with serious gang and/or group 
problems, and selecting from a much larger body of collected 
information a limited number of subjects, designed primarily to 
present a preliminary set of conclusions as to the existence, scope 
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seriousness, and character of violence and other forms of crime 
by youth gangs and youth groups in American cities, and to 
suggest what order of priority be granted the problem of gang 
violence among other crime problems facing the nation. 

Gangs and Information: The task of obtaining and presenting 
accurate, balanced, and current information concerning youth 
gangs and related phenomena presents unusual difficulties. These 
have several sources. First, although gangs and their illegal 
activities are far more visible than illegalities involved in 
corporate crime, syndicate crime, and various forms of consumer 
fraud, all of which may involve intricate and ingenious methods of 
deliberate concealment, there are still elements of concealment, 
duplicity, and deliberate deception in the activity of gang members 
which can be brought to light only by trusted persons who maintain 
close and continued contact with gang members. A second reason 
is that gang activities through the years have provided a highly 
marketable basis for media pieces which are often sensationalized 
or exaggerated, and which represent as typical the most extreme 
forms of current gang manifestations. This is one aspect of the 
relation between youth gangs and adult agencies which has remained 
virtually unchanged throughout the years. A third reason is that 
information concerning gangs tends to be highly politicized; the 
kinds of information released by many of the agencies dealing with 
gang problems— police , courts, probation, municipal authorities, 
public service agencies, private agencies, and others— are frequently 
presented in such a way as to best serve the organizational interests 
of the particular ageno.^ rather than the interests of accurac%^. 
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This ^-^pect of the relation between gangs and adult agencies 
has c*lso showed remarkable stability over time. 

But probably the single most significant obstacle to obtaining 
reliable information is the fact, already noted, that there does 
not exist, anywhere in the United States, one single agency which 
takes as a continuing responsibility the collection of information 
based on explicit and uniformly applied data collection categories 
which would permit comparability from city to city and between 
different periods of time. Data-collection operations such as the 
routine collection of unemployment data by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
or of arrest data by the Federal Bureau of Investigation have never 
been seriously considered, let alone implementod. Tlhis striking 
omission has a variety of detrimental consequences, and is a 
major reason why authorities are caught off guard by what appears 
as a periodic waxing and waning of youth gang violence, and for the 
generally low effectiveness of efforts to cope with it. 
Methods of the Twelve-City Survey 

For purposes of gathering information capable of providing 
preliminary answers to the question of the degree to which the 
activities of youth gangs and groups constitute a crime problem on 
a nation-vide basis / site visits were made to twelve of the nation's 
largest cities. The major criterion for selection of cities was 
population size, but also considered were the nature of available 
information as to gang problems, achieving seme order of regional 
representation, and other factors • The twelve cities were as 
follows: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Houston, 
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Detroit, Baltimore, Washington, Cleveland, San Francisco, St. 
Louis and New Orleans.* Site visits ranged from two to five days 
per city. An "interview guide" was prepared to serve as a basis 
of information gathering; this was not intended as a fomal 
cjuestionnaire, but was used rather to provide a set of questions 
which could be asked, as appropriate, in the several cities, 
in order to cover informational areas which could be examined on 
a comparative basis for all cities. The interview guide is included 
in this report as Appendix A. Most interviews lasted between one 
and four hours, depending on scheduling circtunstances and the time 
available to respondents. Staff members representing 61 different 
agencies participated in 68 interviews, with a total of 148 respon- 
dents contributing information. Agencies are catecorizable according 
to 17 types. Types of agencies and numbers of respondents are 
indicated inTcble I. 

Table I 



Agency Respondent Categories: Gang Survey No. Persons Interviewed 

Interviews' 

1. Police Dept: 21 

Juvenile/Yth Div'n/Bxireau 

2. Police Dept: 15 

Youth Gang Div* n/Specialists 

3. Police Dept., Other: 6 

{e.g.. Crime Analysis, Community Rels.) 

4. Municipal/County Gang/Group 28 

Work , "Outxeach" 

5. Municipal /County Youth Service 13 

6. Xunicipal/County Criminal Justice 12 
Council, Planning Agency 

7. Municipal/County, ot±ier 2 

S. Private \gency gang/group 9 
work , *Outrea(C:h 

^In a -thirteenth (cit:y, San Diego, a single interview was conducted. 
Additional discussion of reasons for the choice of cit:ies is included 
Er|c section II. ^ _ 



Agency 

9. Private Youth Service 

10. Private Service, other 

11. Judicial 

12. Probation, Court 

13. Probation / other 

14. Prosecution 

15. Youth Corrections: Parole 

16. Youth Corrections: other 

17. Academic Research 



No. Persons Interviewed 
4 
3 
6 
9 
6 
2 
8 
3 
1 
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Selection of respondents was based on several criteria. High- 
est priority was given to those whose professional activities brought 
them into the most direct contact with youth in the conrranity. Thus, 
for service agencies, preferred respondents were those engaged in 
•'outreach,'" "area work" or " gang/group-work programs, and for 
police agencies, personnel specializing in gang work on the level 
of intelligence, operations or both. In addition, the commanding 
officers of the youth/juvenile bureau/division in each of the 
thirteen cities were interviewed, often in conjunction with line 
personnel familiar with particular districts, precincts, or neigh- 
borhoods • Members of police research or data analysis divisions 
♦ 

vrere also preferred respondents • 

Initially, probation personnel -vrere not seen as priority respon- 
dents, but contacts dxiring earlier itineraries showed tliat most 
probation workers were closely familiax with the comEOinity situation, 
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and thus were interviewed more extensively in later itineraries. The low 
representation of academic researchers among respondents does not 
reflect a low selection priority^but rather the extreme rarity of 
academicians conducting gang-related research. The absence of 
school personnel in Table I reflects the fact that the importance 
of the schools as an arena for gang activity did not become clear 
until initial data analyses. Telephone interviews with selected 
school personnel were conducted during this phase, and such 
respondents will be utilized more extensively during the second 
phase of the survey. 

A- "full- interview involved responses to approximately 65 
items of judgement or information: however, in few cases was it 
possible to obtain responses to all items, and selections were 
made on the basis of type of agency, time available, local cir- 
cumstances, detail offered by respondents, and other factors. 
As the table shows, interviews often involved more than one res- 
pondent—particularly in cases where adequate city-wide information 
required persons familiar with often contrasting crime situations 
of different intra-urban areas. Of 68 full or partial interviews, 
32, or 47%, involved multiple respondents. Often there was consensus 

with respect to particular items; frequently there was not. 

For this reason the "respondent" rather than the "agencv-" is the 

xinit in so-e of the following tables.^ 

h^^^^'^^^^t^i®" "° interview data, approximately 225 oaqes of re-or-«? 
?epr^SS'4eJ%-n"^?e°iS:' ts were obtained fS2 ^g^Sc^""^^""^^' 
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Most available studies of gangs are based on the situation 
of a single city. So far as is known, the present study represents 
the first attocipt to compile a national-level picture of youth 
gang and youth group problems, bared on direct site visits to gang 
locales. Precedents are provided by two previous national-level 
studies. The first is that of Saul Bernstein, who in 1963 surveyed 
nine major cities with gang or group problems. While Bernstein 
did visit the cities, his major focus was not on the character 
of gang activities as such, but rather on social work programs 
using the "outreach" approach. ^ The most comprehensive national- 
level survey of gang violence presently available is that of 
Malcolm Klein. Klein in 1968 conducted an extensive review of 
all availcible literatu:.*e on gangs, and reportf^i hir. findings in 
an appendix to the report of the National Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence. 2 Klein's report clearly treats gang 
violence as a nation-wide phenomenon, but utilizes as its priir.ary 
information source research reported by others rather than infor- 
mation obtained directly from local respondents. 

Since a major objective of the present survey is to present 
conclusions of potential relevance to policy decisions, many of, 
its conclusions must be judged in light of certain methodological 
implications of this objective. As noted earlier, high-quality, 
reliable information concerning gangs requires intensive, pains- 
taking, and long- term research. Such methods could not be executed 

1. S. Bernstein, Youth on the Streets; Work w-ith Alienated Youth 
Groups , New York, Association Press, 1964 

2* M. Klein, ^Violence in American Juvenile Gangs" in Mulvihill 
and Tumin, Crimes of Violence i» National Cocmission on Causes and 
Prevention of Violence, 1969, V. 13, p. 1428 
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in the context of the present survey. Much of the base data 
from whxch conclusions are derived — single interviews with local 
respondents, press accounts of uneven detail, in-house 
descriptions of agency operations , statistical tabulations compiled 
under less-than-ideal circumstances — fail to reach the level of 
quality necessary to sound research. 

Using such data clearly entails risks that conclusions derived 
from them may in varying degrees be inaccurate, incomplete, or 
biaFi'^J. This risk has been assumed deliberately in the interests 
of presenting conclusions which are as concrete and current as 
possible, and which are presented here in many instances without the 
caveats and qualifications which careful readers will of course 
realize are called for. 

Two major devices are or will be used in an attempt to 
accomodate this problem. First, the practice is followed, 
primarily in connection with tabulated findings, of indicating as 
^'iplicitly as possible sources of bias or inaccuracy which may 
affect the base data. Such information appears in footnotes 
to tables, in the discussion of tables, or both. For example, 
methodological considerations affecting the figures used in the 
central table on gang -related killings are noted both in footnotes 
and in the discussion of the table. 

The second device relates to the interim nature of the present 
report, and plans to develop an expanded and airalified version* 
Copies of this report will be sent to representatives of each 
of the agencies participating in th55 survey, as well as to an 
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and second to provide additional material felt to be germane to 
issues treated here but not adequately covered. Insofar as such 
responses are forthcoming, this will permit corrections,, emendations, 
and additions which should serve to increase the accuracy of 
the subsequent report, and to some extent correct for the methodo- 
logical weaknesses inherent in the study. 

Scope of the Presen t Report ; Findings reported in the present 
document represent only a small part of information already collected, 
and in some instances, analysed. In addition, the process of 
aaalysing materials for this interim report has revealed gaps 
involving both substantive areas for which some data are available, 
and areas for which little or no data has been collected. Since 
this report focuses almost exclusively on the activities of the 
gang members themselves, the issue most conspicuously left un- 
attended is that of program— what is being done, and what might 
be done, to cope with problems of gang and group violence and crime 
in the various cities. 

Following paragraphs will specify first the substantive areas 
which are treated in the present report, 'and second those which are r»o 
Of approximately 65 to 70 topics and issues for which information 
was sought either through interviews or other sources, following 
sections report findings in varying degrees of detail with respect 
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to about 20. These are: the basis for the choice of site-visit 
cities; how respondents defined the term *'gang"; site-visit cities 
which report youth gang problems, and how serious these are judged 
to be; cities which report problems with youth groups, and how 
serious these are judged to be; judgments of seriousness of gang 
or group problems by various city agencies; the numbers of gangs 
and/or groups in major cities; the numbers of gang and/or group 
members in major cities; the proportion of youth affiliated with 
gangs; age, sex, social status, locality, and ethnic characteristics 
of gang members; numbers and rates of gang-related killings; gang- 
related killings as a proportion of all juvenile killings; numbers 
and rates of arrests of gang members; gang-member arrests as a 
proportion of all juvenile arrests; forms of gang member violence; 
victims of gang member violence; gang weaponry; motives for gang 
violence; types of cang activity in the public schools; issues 
relative to gang problems in the schools; reasons for current pat- 
terns of gang violence in the schools; gang-related develofxnents 
during the past decade in six gang-problem cities; respondents' 
predictions of future developments; and projections of future size 
of gang-age populations . 

Given the purposes of a national-level survey cf gang problems, 
treatment of the siibjects just c:Lted is incomplete in several important 
respects. First, most reported findings apply only to the six cities 
in which all or nearly all respondents reported problems with gangs, 
so defined {"gang problem** cities. Table IV). Information of equiv- 
alent character for the six cities reporting problems with law- 
violating youth groups ('•group problem" cities; Table V) is not 
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included. Second, the twelve cities surveyed do not include one 
of the ten largest — Dallas; the provocative nature of the reported 
situation with respect to gangs in Houston strongly indicates the 
dtjsirability of including Dallas in the survey. Third, findings 
do not cover tne circumstances of approximately 15 other major 
cities for which information collected during the initial phase 
of the survey indicate the likelihood of moderate to severe gang 
problems. These include Buffalo, Boston, Denver, Newark, Milwaukee, 
a;id Pittsburgh. 

As noted above, the major topic omitted in the present report 
concerns the methods, programs, and procedures used or proposed 
by police, service agencies, municipal officials and others for 
dealing with crime and violence by youth gangs, groups, and youth 
m general. Included among topics for which program-relevant infor- 
mation vas gathered but not reported here are: judgments as to the 
effectiveness of the totality of agency efforts to cope with gang/ 
group problems in the several cities; judgments as to the degree 
of interagency coordination and overall planning relative to gang/ 
group problems; descriptions of methods employed by the various agencies 
in the several cities; descriptions of the operating philosophies 
underlying these methods; overall philosophical approaches to problems 
cf prevention and control;"^ and evaluations of the effectiveness of 
selected programs. Approximately one h-andred and fifty manuscript 
pages describing current programmatic efforts in the twelve survey 
cities have been prepared and analyzed in terms of a siimple analytic 



i;^ ^ preliminari- report on this topic has been nrepared; see w miii^t 
l^'^lii^l^ZYnl^l^i^^" of criminal Justice and YouS l^^fJlIi^AaU 
iL^ir^S^fc^:-''^ S-r^^^ ' ^° the Law Enforceaent As- 

SiSwan^e .'kdsiinistration, U.S. Department of Justice, May, 1975. 
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soheme and are currently in draft form."^ 

Also omitted from the present report is any systematic treatment 
of the central issue of explanation; respondents cited what they 
considered to be major recent developments in their cities affecting 
gang, group, or general youth violence, and offered explanations for 
these developments. How do these explanations relate to one another, 
and to more comprehensive explanational theories? Other interview 
topics not reported here include: organization and leadership of 
gangs; gangs and drug/alcohol problems; legal activities of gang 
menibers, including their employment status; the relationship of gangs 
to organized adult crime in the several cities; their involvement 
with political and/or ideological movements; their involvement with 
and activities in the correctional system; the existence and acti- 
vities of local citizens' groups concerned with gang problems; the 
activities of federal-level agencies affecting gangs, and others 
(See Interview Guide, Appendix A). 

In addition to these topics, approximately 120 pages of draft 
manuscript have been prepared covering the history of gang and group 
problems in the major cities over the past five to ten years, with 
special attention to patterns of media coverage and local political 
developments affecting gang-control policies. These accounts provide 
a major source for the condensed city histories presented in Chapter 



VIII. 



1. ihese r.aterials, as well as the analyses of proaram efforts cited 
above were prepared by Hedy Bookin, Ph.D. Candidate, Deoartment of 
sociology. Harvard University. Ms. Bookin also performed virtually 
all^he preli^nary data-analysis upon which the substantive findinas 

report are based, as well as makir.g valuable contributions " 
to ehe .orn and substance of the report itself. she has thus plavea 
a major collaborative role in the production of this document. " 
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Present plans call for a second phase of the youth gang/group 
survey, in the course of which areas of inquiry not covered in 
this interim report, or covered in a preliminary fashion, will be 
subject to further investigation, analysis, and reporting. Possible 
activities for this second phase might include some or all of the 
following: site visits to a limited number of additional cities seen 
as strategically relevant to substantive and/or theoretical issues 
emerging from the initial phase of the survey; continuing data 
collection and analysis of gang/group control and prevention methods 
currently employed in major cities, and the reporting of such methods? th€ 
formulation and reporting of specific proposals or recommendations 
for gang/group control policies, based in part on conclusions derived 
from the analysis of present programs; a major effort directed 
at the basic issue of "explanation", which would incorporate both 
explanations offered by respondents and a specific research design 
which would take as a major dependent variable "intercity variation 
in severity of gang/group problems" and examine its relation to 
a range of independent v^ariables such as city size, immigration 
patterns, racial/ethnic characteristics, iinenploynent rates p 
school-related variables (e.g., presence/absence of "busing" programs) 
arrest, court- appearance, and incarceration practices and policies, 
and others. This examination ;:nlght e:i:ploy factor analysis cr 
an analogous type of cluster-analysis technique. These last two 
enterprises, that of increasing understanding cf the "causes" of 
more or less serious gang/group violence, and that: of exploring 
and formulating more effective methods cf coping with the problem, 
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y°"th Gangs and Law- Violating Youth Groups 
in Twelve Ma jor Unlted~Stite"i CltiP s; 
Existenc e and Seriousness of Problem 

The basic informational question underlying all subsequent 
findings and recorrur.endations is this: Are major American cities 
currently experiencing problems with youth gangs and/or youth 
groups, and, if so, how serious are these problems? The present 
caapter presents information bearing on this question. As already 
mentioned, direct information based on carefully documented and 
systematically collected data is not available, and the effort 
and resources necessary to obtain such data would be clearly 
incommensurate with the scope and purposes of the pilot phase 
cf a general survey. As one feasible and relatively adequate 
substitute for such information, the present survey ases as its 
primary (but not only) information-gathering technique a series 
of on-site interviews with a selected number of those law>enf orceinent 
and service professionals in r^jcr cities whose jobs require that 
they be familiar with the gang or youth group sit^ticn in that 



1 

:itv. 



Issues such as the "seriousness" of gang problems call 
tor judgments and estimates as well as direct factual information, 
and a major basis of characterizations of "seriousness" presented 
here are estimates given by soise proportion of the approximately 
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150 persons queried. 
Choice of Cities 

What cities were chosen and why? Information collected prior 
to the site visits (newspaper accounts, magazine articles, agency 
reports, telephone calls, other sources) initially indicated 
a relationship between the size of cities the likelihood of 
finding serious problems with gangs or groups. (The larger the 
city, the more likely the existence of gang problems.) Subsequent 
analysis suggested that the size of the metropolitan area (the 
"Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area" or "SMSA" delineated by 
the U.S. Census) showed a more direct relationship than the size 
of the municipal city itself. Size of metropolitan area was 
thus taken as the major basis for selection of cities. Table II 
lists the 15 largest SMSA's, ranked by size, as given by the 1970 
Federal Census; asterisks indicate cities visited. 

Table II shows that site-visits were made to 11 of the top 
15 Metropolitan areas. A 12th city. New Orleans, was also 
visited, due primarily to reports of serious problems witn youth 
violence in the city, and also to broaden regional representation 
(Northeast, 4; Midwest, 4; South, 2; Far West, 2). In a thirteenth 
city, San Diego, a single interview was conducted, and findings 
from this city do not appear in most subsequent tabulations. 

Of the 4 cities in Table II not visited, (Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Newairk, Minneapolis-St . Paul) available information indicates the 



^his was not the only criterion; for more on bases of city 
selection, see Appendix C. 
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TABLE II 

Fifteen Largest Metropolitan Areas 
With Youth Gang Survey Cities Indicated 

SMSA Ponni Al-ion . lQ7n^ 



Population, 1970 Youth Gan^ Survey 



1. 


New York, N.Y. 


11,571,899 


* 




Los Angeles-Long Beach, Ca.l. 


7,032,075 


* 


3. 


Chi.:^ago, i'. '■_ . 


6,987,947 


* 


4. 


Philadelphia, Pa. -N.J. 


4,817,914 


* 


5. 


Detroit, Mich. 


4,199,931 


* 


6. 


San Francisco-Oakland, Cal. 


3,109,519 


* 


7. 


Washington, D.C.-Md.-Va. 


2,861,123 


* 


8. 


Boston, Mass. 


2,753,700 


- 


9. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2,401,245 




10. 


St. liouis. Mo. -111. 


2, 363,017 


* 


11. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


:>,064,194 


* 


12. 


Baltimore, Md. 


2,070,670 


* 


13. 


Houston , Tex. 


1,985,031 


* 


14. 


Newark, N.J. 


1,856,556 




15. 


Minneapolis-St . Paul, Minn. 


1,813,647 





Source: U,S, Department of Commerce PC- (1) -Bl 

Bureau of the Census: 1970 Census of the Population 
General Population Characteristics Table 66 pp, 314-316 



'^"Population changes between 1970 and 1973 have altered these numbers, 
but ranks remained unchanged* 
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possibility or likelihood of gang or group problems in all four, 
and suggests the desirability of expanding the survey to include 
these cities. 

Respondents in all 12 cities were asked most or all of the 
following questions: In your judgment, is there a "gang problem" 
in this city? How serious do you consider this problem to be, 
first with respect to other serious crime problems (UCR Part I 
crimes) , and second to other major urban problems? Do other 
designated agencies recognize the existence of a gang problem? If 
you feel there isn't a problem with gangs, are there problems with 
troublesome youth groups? Collective youth violence? Youthful 
crime "rings"? If so, how serious do you feel such problems are? 
Do other agencies recognize the existence of such problems? 

Definition of "Ganc^:: Before presenting the respondents' 

answers to these ouocji- innc a 4^ ^- « 

ne.e questions, it is necessary to examine the meaning 

they ascribed to the ten. "gang". Low consensus among respondents 
in their conceptions of the nature of a gang would necessarily 
introduce considerable a.-nbiguity into their appraisals of the 
nature of gang probleras. If, for example, some significant n^^ber 
of respondents were to consider as a "gang" any ad hoc assemblage 
of youths such as civil-disturbance looters or anti-school- 
integration demonstrators, or to apply the term to any sporadic 
assemblage of street-corner lounger., judgments that their city 
faced serious gang problems would have to be interpreted with 
considerable caution.- 

iill^ ^^ii^Srtcan^JSu^J'^^n^^ definitional issue, i. confined in W. B, 
HiXier, American Youth Gangs: Past and Present" in A. ■luwbera 
Current Perspectives on C riminal Beh^vinr . 1974, pp? 213-2217 



Following the questions as to the existence and seriousness 
of gang problen\s, each respondent was asked "Just how do you 
define the term "gang"? Two kinds of probes followed the 
replies. The first queried specifically as to elements omitted 
from the definitions (e.g. "Is it necessary for a group to 
engage regularly in illegal activity for you to consider it a 
gang?" "Does a group have to have a name in order to be a gang?" 
"Can a group be a gang without making special claim to a par- 
ticular turf or territory?"). The second was intended to find 
out whether respondents made a distinction between "gangs" and 
"law- viola ting youth groups". A typical "hanging group" or 
"street group" was described in some detail (congregate around 
park, housing project, store; engage in noisy disturbance; commit 
minor offenses such as petty shoplifting, smoke marijuana, 
drunkenness, vandalism), and respondents were asked whether they 
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considered such groups to be "gangs". 

Results of these queries for the six cities designated in 
Table IV as "gang problem" cities are shown in Table III. of 
initial significance is the fact that of 24 respondents providing 
codable answers to the "gang vs. group" question, 18, or three^ 
quarters, denied the status of "gang- to "hanging" or "street 
corner" groups. Thus the majority of respondents in the six 
largest metropolitan areas reserved the use of the term "gang" 
for associational units v;hich were both more formalized and more 
seriously criminal thra the more common type of street group. 
What characteristics did respondents cite as major defining cri- 
teria of a "gang"? 

Table III lists in rank order the five criteria most fre- 
quently cited, along with the percentage of respondents 
citing or accepting the specified criterion as an essential 
feature of a "gang". 

The criteria most frequently cited were: violent or criminal 
behavior as a major activity of group members; group organized, 
with functional role-division and chain-of -command authority; 
identifiable leadership; continuing and recurrent interaction or 
association among group members; identification with and/or 



Analyses of responses for the six "group-problem" cities of the 
present survey, including comparisons of these with "gang problem" 
city responses, wxll be presented in a future report. The small 
number of cases on which present conclusions are based will be 
increased by the planned addition to the analysis of responses 
from eight additional gang- and group-problem cities in addition 
to the six for which data has been collected but not analysed. 
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TABLE III 



Five Most Frequently Cited Criteria 
> fining a Gang; S: " ' 

N Respondents=57 



N Pesponses= 


158 




No. Responses 
specifying as 
defining cri- 
terion 


No. Responses 
specifying 
criterion not 
necessary 


% Responses 
specifying 
as defining 
criterion 


30 


11 


73.2 


21 


2 


91.3 


20 


0 


100.0 


19 


1 


95.0 


17 


0 


100.0 


107 


14 


88.4 



1. Violent or criminal behavior 

a major activity of group members 

2. Group organized, with functional 
role-division, chain-of-command 

Identifiable leadership 

4. Group members in continuing 
recurrent interaction 

5. Group identifies with, claims 
control over, identifiable com- 
munity territory 



claims of control over, some identifiable community territory or 
territories. Citations of thiese five represented 77% (121/158) 
of all cited criteria. 

Rephrasing these separately cited criteria in more formal 
terms produces the following definition: 

A gang is a group of recurrently associating indi- 
viduals with identifiable leadership and internal 
organization , identifying with or claiming control 
over territory in the community, and engaging either 
individually or collectively in violent or other 
forms of illegal behavior. 

Several considerations are relevant to general utility of 

this respondent-based definition. One concerns those criteria 

which a minority of respondents asserted were not essential to 

the definition; a secoxid concerns six less-frequently cited criteria 

not included in Table III; and a third concerns intercity variation 
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in definitional conceptions. 

Results presented in Table III indicate a high degree of 
consensus in definitional conceptions among respondents repre- 
senting a variety of professional pursuits in six different 
cities. Ninety percent or more were in agreement as to four of 
the five criteria, with the remaining criterion (illegality/violence) 
showing an agreement level of 73%. It is of interest that the 
criterion with the lowest level of general acceptance was also 
the one most frequently cited. 

No systematic attempt was made to find out why some respond- 
ents felt that involVCTient in illegal behavior was not an essential 
criterion of a gang, and in some cases no reasons were offered. 
Reasons that were given varied considerably. The most common 
was that the major influence behind the formation of gangs is 
the natural tendency of similar-aged peers to form themselves into 
groups for a variety of purposes — including companionship, seeking 
collective solutions to common problems, and self-protection — 
and that while illegal behavior might often accompany this process, 
it was not per se an essential condition of gang formation (this 
position contradicts that of others who maintained that the 
ccanmission of violent or illegal acts was in fact the central 
purpose behind the formation of gangs) . 

Other reasons were: gangs are sufficiently frightening that 
they can achieve their ends merely by threatening violence without 
having to engage in it; the gang to which the respondent belonged 
as a youth did not engage in illegality; conceiving a gang pri- 
marily in terms of illegal behavior overlooks the fact that much 
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of what gangs do is not illegal; once a cccnmunity perceives a 
group as a "gang" they will be so defined whether or not they 
are involved in illegality. 

The five criteria of Table III represent 77% of all cri- 
teria cited by the 57 respondents. The remaining 33% (51 
responses) include a number of additional criteria relating to 
age, sex, group size, and others. Of these, the age factor is 
probably most important to definitional specificity. Eight of 
twelve respondents (two-thirds) who cited age specified that in 
their minds the term "gang" applies to youth or juveniles. The 
remaining four felt that groups containing adults could properly 
be designated gangs. Some of these had in mind units r uch as 
motorcycle gangs, whose members often include persons in 
their twenties and thirties. No respondent cited maleness as 
a criterion of gang membership, and several stated specifically 
that members could be either male or female. 

Few respondents explicitly addressed the issue of size, 
apparently being satisfied with the size implication of the term 
"group". Different respondents used the numbers three, four, 
and five as the bottom size limit for a "gang". One respondent 
put the upper limit at three or four thousand. Also cited were: 
having a name and/or identifying dress or insignia; a clubhouse 
or other meeting place; having multiple units (age-level subdi- 
visions, branches); and periodic combat with rival gangs. A 
final category included a set of diverse criteria such as n,n- 
taining a distinctive subculture or counterculture, being 
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by mutual loyalty, using the group to achieve status superior 

to that which one could achieve as an individual, and maintaining 

clandestine and/or ritualistic practices. 

It is also important to know, in evaluating respondents' 
judgments as to the character of gang problems, to what degree 
conceptions of gangs may have varied by city. Comparing defi- 
nitional criteria offered by local respondents shows little 
intercity variation. While the total number of responses is 
much too small to support statistically sound conclusions,^ what 
evidence is available fails to show that the definitional cri- 
teria cited by respondents in any city differed significantly 
from those cited in others. 

With regard to the distinction between a "gang" and a "group", 
all respondents in four of the six cities made the distinction, 
and in the two cities where some failed to do so, (Chicago, 
Detroit), a majority did. With regard to the five major defining 
criteria, the highest proportion of respondents in any city not 
accepting any of the criteria was one-third, and this degree of 
non-acceptance occurred in only two of thirty possible cases. 
(In Detroit, one-third of the respondents felt that illegal be- 
havior and organization were not essential to the definition of 
a gang). In 19 of the 30 possible instances, no respondent 
disagreed with the inclusion of the criterion under consideration. 

Thus, although additional cases would be needed to provide 

^The descriptive matrix distributes 107 responses over 30 cells 
(five major criteria, six cities). 
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respectable statistical underpinning to these conclusions, pre- 
liminary data indicates that the definition presented on page 25 
based on 158 def init:onal criteria cited by 57 respondents, 
corresponds quite closely with conceptions shared by a substantial 
majority of respondents in six major cities. The definition 
thus indicates quite specifically the kind of unit referred to 
in respondents' evaluations of gang problems in their cities. 

Youth Gang Problems in Twelve Cities; 

Table IV shows the responses of respondents representing 
61 agencies in 12 cities to questions regarding the existence 

seriousness of gang problems in their cities. The table 
indicates that at least some respondents in 11 of the 12 Site 
visit cities felt that their city was currently experiencing a 
problem with youth gangs. Four major categories of city can 
be distinguished on the basis of the degree of agreement among 
respondents as to the existence of a gang problem in their city. 
In the first category, all those questioned, or all but one, 
affirmed the existence of such a problem either on a city-wide 
basis or in p., rtirular urban districts. These cities are Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Detroit, New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. Only two of 39 agency representatives queried 
(one in Detroit, one in San Francisco) felt there was no 
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TABLE IV 



^ ^ jgspondents^ Estimate s as to Existence a nd Seriousness 

ProDiems with Youth G roups Speci tically Designated as '^ Ga ng s' 

N Cities = 12; N Respondents = 67 



Proportion Reporting 
Group Problems 



All, or all but one : |I (95%) 



Estimate of Seriousness relative to most 
serious crime problems 

High Medium 



Low 



No 

Estimate 



Los Angeles New York 
Phi ladelphia Chicago 
Detroit 



San Francisco 



Majority : 



f (63%) 



Cleveland Washington 



Minority : 



None: 



16 ^25%) 



( 0%) 



St. Louis 
Baltimore 
New Orleans 



Houston 



12 Cities; 



46_ 
67 



(69%) 



gang problem in their city. In two additional cities, Cleveland 
and Washington, a majority of those questioned reported a gang 
problem, and in three others, St, Louis, Baltimore, and New Orleans, 
at least one respondent claimed that gang problems existed. In 
only one city, Houston, was there unanx^nous agreement that the 
city was not experiencing any p-oblem with youth gang?. 
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How can on. accoan: for differences :.n tr.e J uderr.nts of respondents 
:r the five cit.es where was consensus was lacking? One reason relates to 
the part of the city respondents wore fan-iViar with; tre survey found 

-. ae^ret ol . ...orance a:ron.; rany respondents as to conditions in 
'l-:strinrs of their own citfe.s they did not customarily contact. Another and 
Probahly .ore infUential reason relates to differences in definitional con- 
ceptions-an issue discussed in the previous section. 

It is clear that one can recognize the existence of a "problem" 
in the area of crime or other areas without at the sair.e time per- 
ceiving it as a "serious" problem. Respondents were asked to 
evaluate the "seriousness" of the city's gang problem with respect 
to two scales of comparison: the first was other "serious" crime 
problems faced by the city. A list of such crimes was cited, 
based on previously obtained information as to criiio problems in 
that city, but including only serious felonies — the eight "Part 
1" offenses designated in the Uniform Crime Reports of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. "Homicide" and "Armed Robbery" were two 
of the offenses most frequently cited for purposes of comparison. 
A second scale of comparison was a list of non-crime "urbai problems" - 
also derived Trom information specific to the city being surveyed, 
and generally including problems such as "housing," "fiscal 
problems," "race relations," and the like. Seriousness estimates based 
on this second scale are not included in the present report. 

Respondents v/ere asKcd to use a scale of 1 to 10 in rating 
seriousness with respect to the "serious crime" scale; numbers 
1,2,3 were considered as indicating an estimate of "low" seriousness, 
4,5,6 as "medium," and 7 through 10 as "high." Of the six cities 
with high respondent consensus as to the existence of a gang problem 
(hereinafter "gang-problem citias"), a majority of respondents in 
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t.hree, Los Angeles, Philadelphia and Detroit, rated the gang 
problem as "high"; in two, New York and Chicago, as ''medium," 
and in one, San Francisco, as -low.** Respondents in the "high" 
problem cities inade conments such aj "It is c learly an extremely 
serious probleiTi." In the two "medium seriousnesc" cities, the 
'•medium" estimate was often explained on the grounds that a city- 
wide judgment was being rendered, and that while gang problems 
v/ere very serious in some areas, they were either absent or of low 
seriousness in others. 

In fact, almost all respondents cited variation by districts 
as a complicating factor in making judgments. This was clearest 
m San Francisco, where all respondents rated the seriousness of 
the problem on a city-wide basis as "low," but at the same time 
every one rated seriousness as "very high" or "the highest" in one 
district — Chinatown. It is clear that a "high" rating could have 
been obtained for all 6 cities by soliciting estimates only for specific 
districts, but the estimates recorded in the table reflect primarily 
city-wide j udgments . ^ 

Other factors enter into the "medium" serious ratings for the 
two largest cities. New York and Chicago, in the face of data 
presented later showing that the scope of the gang problem in 
these cities is greater than in some cities estimating higher 
seriousness. The enormity of the population masses involved 
here, and th3 profusion of and severity of "problems" both with 
other forms of crime and other urban conditions operates to pro-- 

1 Intra-^ity variations in seriousness of gang problesm involve iirportant 
methodological and conceptual considerations. Attempts will be made 
during the secx>nd ph'-3e of this study to utilize finer intra-city distinctions, 
and to ejTploy units such as pclioe precincts or census tracts as part of 
the cotparative analyses. 
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duce perceptions of lesser seriousness of gang prdalems v*ien 
gauged against the totality of urban protlere. Further, as will 

be discussed further, almost every Chicago respondent referred 
his "seriousness" estimates to the gang situation of the late 
i960's, when an extraordinary development of "supergangs" in that 
city made a deep imprint on respondents' consciousness. 

It is qxiite clear that the lack of consensus in Clevela.nd, 
Washingtor, St. I^uis, BalMroore, and New Orleans most ofte 
represented definitional dif fer«).ces ; a typical response would 
be "Well, it all depends on what you classify as "gang"; we have 
"vioience-prone clusters" or "loosely-knit street corner groups" 
or "delinquent street clubs" i:hit often present serious problems, 
but we don't consider these to be "gangs,"" in Washington, a police 
official said "There are only five gangs in the city that are at 
all vigorous," while a social service worker in the same city 
said "We only recognize about five gangs in the city, but the police 
claim there are about 100." 

Only in Houston was there unanimous agreement that the city 
had no gangs, however defined, and that there had been none since 
■045. The case of Houston is of particular interest; of the 15 
metropolitan areas of Table II, it is in all probability the city 
with the least serious "problems" with either gangs or groups; 
moreover, it is currently the 5th largest municipal city in the 
U.S., and while all larger cities report serious gang problems, 
Houston reports none. Further analysis of why only Houston, of 
the 6 largest cities (Detroit is sixth) reports no gang problems 
is central to the "explanational" ccn^onent of the present survey, 
a con^onent not included in this report. 40 
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Problems with Law-violatin g Youth Group , in c^Sv .-w-,..^. 
noted earlier, the notion of "gang" evokes in n«st people quite 
specific conceptions of a distinctive and readily recognizable type 
of unit -- conceptions, however, which nay differ quite markedly f ran 
person to person. On the assumption that one respondent's "gang" 
ndght be another's "group" and vice versa, respondents were queried 
as to the existence of problems in their city with a set of gang- 
like manifestations which they might or might not consider as 
"gangs." Respondents were asked about "troublesome yo^ath groups," 
"collective youth violence," "street corner groups," "neighborhood 
hanging groups," "youth/juvenile burglary or crime rings," and the 
like. It was assumed that the six "gang-problem" cities listed 
in Table III wouM also have "group" problems, so this question was 
not asked in those cities. If respondents reported problems with 
"youth groups," they were asked to provide seriousness estimates 
on the same basis as in the -gang"cities . Table IV shows responses 
of 25 respondents concerning "group" problems in their city. 

Respondents reported problems with "groups" in every one of 
these cities. One common response to the query as to the existence 
of 4 or 5 kinds of collective youth crime was "All of the above." 
In only one city, Houston, did more than one respondent deny the 
existence of "group problems"; two out of four respondents, however, 
reported that such problems did exist. Of 25 respondents in the six 
cities, 22, or 88%, reported the existence of problems with one cr 
more kinds of youth groups. 

For -he other five cities, Cleveland, Washington, New Orleai-.s , 
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TABLE V 




N Cities = 6; N Respondents = 25 



P roportion Reporting 
Group Problems 



Half: 



All or all but one ; ~ (95%) 



(50%) 



Estimate of Serio usness relative to m os t 

serious crime problems " 

„. . No 

£li2il Medium Low Estimate 



Cleveland 
Washington 
New Orleans 



St. Louis 



Houston 



Baltimore 



None: 



0 ( 0%) 



6 Cities: 



22 

If (88%) 



St. Louis, and Baltimore, respondents were unanimous (with one dissenter, 
in New Orleans) that one or more of the cited kinds of collective youth 
crime presented problems. In several instances, one of the cited 
manifestations was reported as absent; for example, "youth/ juvenile 
burglary rings" were reported as absent by several respondents. The 
majority of respondents in Cleveland, Washington, and New Orleans 
rated the group problem as "high" in seriousness; in St. Louis as 
"medium" and in Houston as "low." Seriousness ratings were not 
solicited in Baltimore. Cleveland in particular stressed the serious- 
ness of youth group problems; one police official said "It's pretty 
damn bad right now and getting worse." 
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Respondents. ..H..^o. of Keco.n,^... ..-^ 
b^.2thers= Respondents in the six "gan, problem- cities were asXed 
tor their judgments as to whether other groups or agencies (including 
other branches of their own) recognized a gang problem in the city. 
This question was as.od both to ascertain the degree of correspondence 
between respondents' positions and their perceptions of others', 
and to get some notion of which city agencies or groups accorded 
l-gher or lower priority to problems of gang violence. The five 
agencies or groups for whom estimates were sought were the police, 
the municipal or county govern^nt, the schools, the social agencies, 
a.nd the citizens or residents of the orty. Tables IV and V show 
respondents' estimates. 

Eignty^three uercent of t^f=^ i^^ ^^^^ 

nt o. t..e 1.0 respor.ses included a judgment that 

others perceived gangs as a problen. 



TABLE VI 



N Cities = 6 ("Gang Problem" Cities, Table ii); n Respon 



Category of Agrency/Groxip 
beinc Judged : All Cities 



1. Schools 

2. City Residents 

3. Police 

4. Municipal/County Gov't. 

5. Social Service Agencies 
-"•^ii Categories 



No> Responses 



29 
23 
31 
29 
23 
135 



ses = 135 

S Estiiaating Agency/Group; 
Recognizes Existence of 
Gang Problem 

96.5 

91.3 
90.3 
6S.0 
65.2 

S2. 9 
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B'or all six cities, the type of agency seen by others to be most 
cognizant of and concerned with youth gang problems was the schools, 
with 96% of respondents estimating that school personnel were con- 
cerned. Elementary, Junior and Senior High Schools were mentioned, 
with Junior High Schools most frequently cited in connection with 
gang problems. As will be discussed later, most respondents felt 
this recognition was especially noteworthy in light of a traditional 
tendency by the schools to conceal from outsiders internal problems 
with discipline or serious misconduct. 

Ninety-one percent of respondents felt that city residents 
perceived gangs as a problem and many cited a pervasive sense of 
fear by citizens in local communities — particularly minority 
commiinities. Almost every agency cited examples of desperate pleas 
from the citizenry for help in coping vith gang violence. Ninety 
percent reported recognition by the police of gang problems? some 
police officers in juvenile or gang divisions felt that their fellow 
officers failed sufficiently to recognize how serious gang problems 
werer but most officers, as well as non-police personnel, attxibuted 
to the police a clear recognition of the gravity of the problem. 

Perceptions of tne Municipal or County governments and the social 
agencies, public and privater differed. While the majority attributed 
concern to these agencies, about 7 in 10, in contrast to the 9 in 10 
estimates for schools, residents and police, felt tha'« these agencies 
were concerned with gang problems. One common complaint about city 
governments concerned discrepancies between words and deeds. One 
respondent said ''They are big on rhetoric, but the amounts of money 
actually allocated for gang-related problems reflects a low priority 
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xn fact." The reluctance of some social agencies to recognize che 
seriousness of gang problems was most often attributed to a marked 
preference for working with the "good kids" rather than the tough, 
often violent, and seldom tractable gang members. 

There was considerable variation among the 6 cities with respect 
1:0 estirates of gang-problem recognition by others. 



TABLE VII 



Respon dents' Estimates as to wh..h>,. v ^jp^ Agencies or Group s 
Recognize the Existenc e of a Y^UtFT Gang Problem: By Citv 

N Cities = 6; N Responses = 135 

City being Judged: i Estimating Age?}cy /Grc-jps 

Ail-AgencLs/G^oups No^^esponses ^^^^.eT^''^'''' °' 



1. New York 

2. Los Angeles 21 

3. Philadelphia ^9 



4. Detroit 

5. Chicago 4q 

6. San Francisco 15 
Six Cities 



16 100.0 

95.2 
89.5 

22 81.8 

77.5 
53.3 



82.5 

In New York, all respondents agreed that all five categories of 
agencies and citizenry recognised the existence and seriousness of 
gang problems. This is probably related to the saliency of media 
communication in this city; since 1971 yo-cth gang problems have been 
r.eavily publicized in magazine articles, newspaper features, and 
television programs. rcr a New ^:crk resident, lay cr professional, 
tc be unaware of gang acti^rities in the Bronx and elsewhere would 
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require an unusual degree of insulation from media sources. Th« 
rankings of Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Detroit, and San Francisco 
correspond fairly well to estimated and documented levels of serious- 
ness in these cities; for example, in San Francisco, the city judged 
to have the least serious problem of the six "gang-problem" cities, 
only about one-half of the respondents estimated that city residents 
and agencies recognized the existence of a gang problem. Only 
Chicago shows a figure incommensurate with the scope of the problem 
m that city. This is probably due to the circumstance cited in 
the discussion of Table IV; compared to an escirated 1,000 gangs 
•and a reported 150 gang-related killings in one year during the 
•supergang" era of the 1960 's, a mers estimated 700 gangs and 37 
killings in 1974 appears as a -rcblem of lesser seriousness. 

Summary : Findings with respect to the questior "Are major 
American cities currently experiencing problems with law-violating 
youth gangs or youth groups, and if so, how serious are these 
problems?" may be s'^mmarized as follows. In 12 major cities, 
including 11 of the 15 largest metropolitan areas, 70% of 67 
criminal justice and social service professionals reported the existence 
cf gang problems in their city. In 6 cities, Los Angeles, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, New York, Chicago and San Francisco, all or all 
but one of persons questioned reported gang problems; in two other 
cities, Cleveland and Washington, a majority reported gang problems, 
and in three others, St. louis, Baltimore, and New Orleans, a 
minority. In one, Houston, no respondent reported a gang problem. 
Seriousness of the gang problem was rated as "high" in Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, and Detroit, "inedium" in New York and Chicago, and 
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"low" in San Francisco. 

Of those cities where aqreempnt ^-u 

ayieemenc as to the existence of a 

9^ng problon, was lower than those just cited, respondents in all 
si. reported problems with so.e form of law-violating youth group 
in 3 Cities, Cleveland, Washington, and New Orleans, the seriousness 
Of such problems was rated as -high": in one, St. touis, as -medium., 
and in one, Houston, as "low." 

Respondents s' owed a hi^h «r - 

■'s level of agreement fn their def fni Mons of the 
terr "can^ -, Aporox > rra tel v n a-reed on f 



on dentif-ablP leadersVn conMnufn. 



ive neior deffnfn: crater fa: or-an- 
nin- assoc:ation. "dPnt ff ."cat ion w/th 



» t-rr.-torv. and nvolvenent in lle^al ac---vii-,. rt 

P-.ai ac..v,tv. Three-q;,arters differentiated 
between .^rouos so defined and vouth -pounc cp^n ^ i , 

roups seen to lack sot- or all of these 



Thus, in 12 cities whose metropolitan population of approxi- 
nately 55 irdllion cor-.prises about 40% of the total population of 
all U.S. Tnetrcpolitan areas, problems with either gangs or groups 
were reported in all 12, with the majority of respondents in 5 
cities rating such problems as highly serious with respect to the 
most serious forms of crire, 4 rating seriousness as "medium" and 
one as "low." ^ These preliminary- findings indicate that in the 
eyes of professionals in major cities who are closest to problems 
of youth criiK>, crime and violence perpetrated by members of ycuch 
gangs and/or law-violating youth groups currently constitute a 
crine problem of major scope and seriousness in urban AiDerica. 



^ hio esticsate was given for Baltimore. 
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^11. The Si-ti of the Problem; Numbers of 
Gangs, Lavr-v-glatlng Groups, and Gang/Group 
Memoers in Major United States Cities 

Presentation of figures as to the numbers of gangs and/or 
law-violating youth groups and their membership which are at the 
same time reasonably accurate and reasonably comparable from city 
to city, involves unusual difficulties, as already noted. Among 
the problems encountered here are the absence of any uniform 
standards for defining and/or typing "gangs" (each city has its own 
definition and typologies); the absence in any United States city 
of an agency responsible for keeping account of the nurnbers of 
gangs and gang members independent of the organizational interests 
of particular service agencies; the continuing changes in numbers, 
sizes, designations, subdivision identity, locations, composition, 
of gangs in each city. 

Pressures exist both to exaggerate and to minimize the size 
and seriousness of gang problems, and techniques are employed both 
CO inflate and deflate fig-ores. These opposing processes inay exist 
-n the same city at the saine time (opposing interests present con- 
flicting figures), or in the sa^re citv at differem. i-.i.-SL^ 'reflate 
one year, inflare the nexr, ro show need for additional .•. - _ources; 
inflate one year, deflate the next, to show success i.: dealing with 
gangs) . 



1 

~Tne e 



^xpandea version of this .nrerin report will oresent further 
ccta^^ as to the dynamics and politics of inflation-deflation pro- 
cedures, incluaxng a discussion of the "overplay-undenDlav- ©recess 
represenring tne scope of gang problems. * ' " 
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Despite these problems, it is important for policy pur- 
to present the best possible estimates as to the numbers of 
gangs and gang members. A relatively reliable estimate . • -30 
gang members in major cities would have considerably different 
implications for crime control priorities than an estimate of 25,000 

Table VIII presents estimates of numbers of gangs and gang 
rcT^bers for tne six "gang-problem" cities for the 1973-75 time 
period. The interpretation of this table will be facilitated by 
first considering the followinc data from Chicago. 



TABLE VIII 

Estimates of Numbers of G angs and Groups in Chicago 

1966, 1971, 1975 

Estimated No. Estimated No. E^^inated J o f^^^^:.^=.^v 

^^"9^ "Hard-core .]^nas" Gang-Members 

1967 900^ 200^ 20^ 

1971 N.E. X P 10 irrl 1 

— • 12-15 3,000 

i975 700^ 15-2 _ 2 

xu-12 3,000-6,000 

N.E. = No Estimate Obtained 

Source: Gang Intelligence Unit, Chicago 

'Source: Gang Crimes Investigation Bureau, Chicago ?.D. 

"^Source: Juvenile Delinquency Sub comr.it tee of J.s. 
Senate Judiciary- Coirmittee 

In 1965 the commanding ofiicer of the Gang Intelligence Uni- of 
rhe Chicago Police Deparnr.enr -.de p-ublic depart^T.ental estiir^tes shov- 
ing -har the police had recorded the existence of about 9:: vouth cr;.-.:= - 
m tne city, of which about: 23G w^'-.^ =;-,-ir.- „• , . 
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activity to merit: police attention (membership lists kep^ by the 
GTU) and thus to be designated "gangs", and that about 20 of 
thesG were "hard-core" — that iz, actively involved in serious 
violence and thus meriting close police surveillance. These figures 
reflect what is essentially a typology of different kinds of 
gangs, as used by the Chicago police. The "900" figure represents 
the "looser" definition which would include street corner groups, 
"hanging" groups, and others of the kind tabulated in Table III; 
the "200" figure represents the "stricter" definition which in 
general would correspond to those group- considered to be "gangs" 
as tabulated m Table IV, and the "20" figure represents a subtype 
cf the latter, Feen by the police as posing the most serious crime 
problems. In 1975, alraost a full decade later, the corresponding 
figures were 700, 150, and 12. (The "gangs" and "hard-core" figures 
were provided by the Commanding Officer of Gang Crimes Investigation 
Unit, the GIU having been abolished in 1973, and the "groups" figure 
by the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee of the U.S. Senate Committee 
of the Judicia: on the basis of investigations conducted by the 
star- of S'=inatr • Birch Bryh, its chairman.) 

While thesr' figures appear to indicate something of a reduction 
m the size of -hr gang problem irx Chicago (a decrease of 25% in the 
number cf ganc. est — tec by the police in a nine-year period) , what 
IS significant "r.( -. the constancy of the ratios between types: 

in 1967, 22? of police- -ec_ mi zed groups were regarded as "gangs"; 
m i9/r, 21%; in 1967, of gangs were designated as "hard-core", 

and ir 11-75 abuut 8%. >. ^t appears here as an unusual degree of 
stabi-.ity occ . .--d during a period of enormous turbulence ancng 

50 
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slun youth of the city, including a dramatic emergence and decline 
of hirhly-publicized "supergangs" - in the aftermath of which many 
peonle felt that the "gang problem" in Chicago had all but disappeared. 
Kstimated numbers of gang members also appear to show considerable 
f.tability; while no figure was obtained Tor 1967, extrapolations 
based on figures for 1971 and 1975 would indicate an approximate 
figure of about 6,000 members of gangs, so defined rhe sane 
nu^Tber as the "high" estimate for 1975. 

The distinction between "gangs" and "groups" made explicitly in 
the Chicago estimates also affect interpretations of Table IX. 
In Philadelphia, for example, the police department in 1973 provided 
a public estimate of 88 gangs with a membership of 4,707, but mentioned 
:tlso that there were many additional corner groups which did not 
meet their criteria for a gang (defending turf by violence); however, 
m their request to the city for operating funds for the same year, 
the department apparently decided that enough of the latter did meet the 
criteria of "gang" to raise their "crang" figure to 237 — about two 
and a half tines the number used in public statements. This kind 
of discrepancy shows how it is possible for agencies in any city to 
^nipulate gar.g statistics si-ply by shifting the line of demarcation 
oetween "gangs" and "groups'^ in an upward or downward direction. 

Table -X presents estimates for the 6 "ganc-problec" cities, 
with sources and dates of informatioru For each city except San 
Francisco, both a "high" and "lew" estir^te are given for all cate- 
gories. Mere detailed inforr^tion as to the exact sc-arces and method- 
or estimacior. for all figures in the 22 cells of Table IX are given 
-n Appendix 3. in scr.e cases estimates in colur-n or.e (nu-isers of 
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canqs) derive from different sources than those in column two 
(n-arisers of gnng monbers) so that caution should be exercizecl in 
attenptinq to derive average aang sizes from these figures. 

High and low figures are giv(.n to present some notion of the 
crdcr of discrepancy within cities as to size estimates, and to 
rrovido bases for both "conservative" and "non-conservative" totals. 

Wit:-, sore exceptions, the Ta^or reason for discrepancies between 
"hiah" and "low" figures is definitional; "high" estimates c.,-nerai:y 
-r.volv- tMe "looser" definitions which cncompas? the varicu.-; kinds 
cf law-viclating youth groups c:. ted earlier; "low" estimates are based 
rn "stricter" definitions, g.-nera: ly including police-specified 
criteri.1 such as involvement m serious violence, visible and 
<;;xplicit "leadership" and/or "organi.-ration" , names and/or "colors", 
and other criteria comir.only used to distinguish "gaigs" from "groups".^ 

For Cr.icago, the "gang/group" distinction is explicitly made, 
3.S shown m Table VIII . The "1,000^" figure for Los Angeles clearly 
includes "groups", as shown m Appendix B . New York City's "high" 
figures include approximately fcO groups initially identified as 
possible gangs, but which upon further investigation failed to meet 
police criteria for "gangs". Detroit's "high" figure derives from the 
statement of a veteran police officer that he could cite 100 gang 
names for the East Side alone, but that these croups were relatively 
small, and constantly forr.ing and refcrmdnc into different units. 
Totals based on the "low" cr most conservative estir-ates 
ite a minir/ur. of 750 gangs with a me-±.ership of apprcxirately 



rcr one citation cf ^these criteria, see K. Xiller, "White Gancs" 
m . i>nort, sc., Modern Criminals , transaction Bocks, 1970, 82. 
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28,500 youth ir. the six "gang problem" cities. These figures provide one 
basis for judgirig t>ie relative importance of two najor juvenile justice 
problems areas — the youth correctional systan and serious collective youth 
crire. On an average day in 1970-71, the total nunfcer of juveniles confined 
1.-1 all jails and all juvenile detection facilities in all 50 states was 
approximately 19,600. ^ Ihe conservative estimate of the nmber of martjers 
of pDlice-recx^gnized gangs in 6 cities is thus approxiiiately one and a half 
tijncs the average daily number of juveniles confined in all jails and detention 
faciliti.es throughout the wholo country. 

The total -high" estL-nate for the six cities, including as 
niost probably does estimates of both "gangs" and "crroups", sub- 
stantially exceeds the total nun;ber of youth (under 18) arrested 
for violent Part I criiaes in the whole of the United States for the 
year 1973. (Total persons under 18 arrested for murder, forcible 
rape, robbery, aggravated assault, 50 states, 63,700; total "high" 
e3tir.ate of gang/group members, six cities. 31,500, or about 25% 
higher^) . 

On the basis of the "low" figures in Table XIV, it would 
appear that New York c-orrently estimates the highest number of 
gangs (315), and Chicago the next highest (150-22C) . However, Los 
Angeles estimates the highest n-o-ber of gang mer.bers (12, COO), with 
Kew York second (3,00 0). 
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In addition to showing rh. range of estimates, the differe:.ce 
between the "h.^gh" and "loW estimates for the six cxties - approxi- 
ir.ately 2,000 gangs and 53,000 meir^ers - has a direct policy implica- 
tion. Insofar as these figure:, represent members of "groups" identi- 
fied by Official agencies but no. currently considered sufficiently 
violent or well-organized to merit the designation "gang", they 
represent the size of the youth population in the six cities which 
currently manifests some potential, of v.hatever degree, of taking 
tne form of "gangs" rather than "groups". 

Not included in the totals just reported are estimates for 
the five "group-problem" cities of Table v. In addition, they 
CO not include estimates for more than a dozen other major cities 
Which were not part of the initial survey, but are possible "gang 
problem" cities. Newspaper files for a seven month neriod between 
.Nove.nber 1974 and June 1975 show that the terms "gang" or "gang 
fight" were used in connection with collective youth crimes in 
approximately 50 United States cities and towns other than the 
twelve cities of Table IV. 

•Vnor. these are the cities of Albany, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Buffalo, Denver, Des Moines, Newark, New Britain, Bridgeport, 
Hartford, Miami, Memphis, Jacksonville, Providence, El Paso, 
Milwaukee, and Pittsburgh. It is almost impossible to ascertain 
on the basis of these newspaper stories, and in the absence of 
site-visit data-collection, whether the term "gang" in these 
reports refers to the kind of group found in the major "gang-problem" 
cities, but there is a good likelihood that there are gang problems 
in at least some of these cities, and possibly in most. 
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In addition to estimates of the total numbers of gang and 
group members in major "gang- problem" cities, ii- is important -s 
well to adjust for city size, and atter.pt to estimate the prop or- 
tion of youth in the several cities seen to be affiliated with gany; 
or groups. Table X uses the figures of Table XIV to provide 
such approximations. An "average" estimate of the numbers of 
gang/group members i each city was obtained by adding the high- 
est and lowest estimates and dividing by two; "high" estimates 
were derived either by using the "high" estimate of group mem- 
bers, or by multiplying the high estimate of number of gangs 
by an average estimated gang size of 30. 

TABLE X 



E stimated Proportions of Youth Affiliated with Gangs 
or Law V iolating Groups in Six Gang-Proble m cities 

-^-^ "Average" Estimate^ "High" Estimate ^ 

Philadelphia 59.1^ 88.6 

Los Angeles 57.3 g3^^ 

New York City 39. 1 55 3^ 

Chicago 22.0 33.9 

Detroit 6.3 9.O 

San Francisco 0.5 0 ""^ 



Six Cities ^6.7 



54 .6 



1. Table XIV "high" and "low" estim.ates/2 t No. Male youth 
10-19 U.S. Census 1970. 

2. Table XIV "high" estimates of gang-members or "high" estimate 
of No. gangs x 30, which ever higher, t no. male youth 10-19 
U.S. Census 1970. 

3. Rate per 1,000 males 10-19. 
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on the basis of the "average- estimates, Philadelphia and 
LOS Angeles show the highest proportions of gang/group n^e.^ers 
to the male adolescent population - approximately 6 per 100 
youth. N'ew York shows about 4, Chicago 2, and Detroit and San 
Francisco less than one. For all six cities the rate is about 
37 per thousand, or something under 4 per cent. Vho ranking of 
cities according tc tnese "proportion" estimate::, corresponds 
clooely to the "seriousness" estiriates shown in Table IV. 
The one excer.ticn is Detroit, whose rate relative to the four 
largest cities does not correspond to the "high" seriousness; 
ova], iations made by local respondents. 

The "high- estimates suggest that close- to one out of ten 
male adolescents ^n Philadelphia i. affiliated with a gang or 
group, about six per hundred in Los Angeles and Nev; York, and 
something over three per hundred in Chicago. For th- six cities, 
the figures suggest that something on the order of 11 adolescent 
males per 200 are affiliated with gangs or groups. 

It should be added that these estimates in all likelihood 
substantially underestimate the actual proportions of youth 
affiliated with gangs or law-violating groups in the six cities. 
Even the "high" estimates, which do in some cases include units 
more "loosely" ^fined, are still substantially influenced by 
the "stricter" defi.-itions which reflect law-enforcement ourposos 
of police agencies rather than 'informational" purposes of a 
census-type survey or investigation. 

The likelihood that a careful gang/group census based on 
clearly defined descriptive criteria would yield higher figures 
is suggested by statements from local respondents. m Los Angeles 
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the Commanding Officer of the Gang Activities Section of the 
Police Department said "There are thousands of gangs in Los 
Angeles ; every park has a gang, every bowling club has a gang..." 
A youth worker in Chicago said "Every community has a lot 
(of street groups)— maybe three or four. In some areas you 
find one in each block— sometimes , one in each building! A 
colleague contested the "three or four per community" estimate, 
saying "There are two or three every block , not every community:" 

Summary : Accurate data as to the actual numbers of gangs 
and gang members now active in major cities are extremely difficult 
to obtain. However, it is important for policy purposes to have 
some notion, however general, of the size of the gang problem. 
"Low" estimates indicate a minimum of 760 gangs and 28,500 gang 
members in the six "gang-problem" cities; "high" estimates, which 
still in all probability err on the conservative side, indicate 
2,700 gangs and/or law-violating youth groups, and 81,500 gang/group 
members. On the basis of "low" estimates. New York City, with 
police est^JTiates of 315 gangs with 8,000 "verified" or 20,000 
"alleged" members, has the highest gang population of the six 
cities, and San Francisco with 250 estimated gang members the 
lowest. When adjusted for population size, Philadelphia shows 
the highest proportion of the six cities, with approximately 60 
gang members per thousand male youth aged 10 to 19. 

It should be noted in addition that while the numbers pre- 
sented here indicate a gang/group problem of considerable scope, 
the general impact of gangs on the crime problems in a city, and 
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in particular on citizen perception of the gravity of such 
problems, is actually considerably greater than the n^umbers alone 
would xndicate. This is oecause gang crime tends to embody 
a degree of violence, and because images of gang violence tend 
to evoke a sense of threat xn the community, that are not found 
in tne case of crimes co:r.-r,ittcd by non-gang populations of 
equivalent size. 
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IV. goci al Characteristics of Gang Members in Six Citi^= 
Age, Sex, S^^ ai Status. Locale, National Background 



es 



With few exceptions, studies of gangs and gang members conduc- 
ted during the past fifty years have shown that the graat majority 
of youth gang members share a common set of social characteristics. 
Most gang members resemble one another in four respects: sex, age, 
social class status, and locale. They are predominantly male, range 
in age from about 12 to about 21, originate in families^ at the 
Lower educational and occupational levels, and are found primarily 
in the low-income or "slum" districts of central cities. In a 
lifth respect, ethnicity, or national background, or race, gangs 
have shown wide variation — with membership during different his- 
torical periods reflecting the full range of national background 
croups composing our society. What is the situation of the gangs 
of the 1970 's, which differ in some important respects from their 
predecessors, with respect to these traditional social character- 
istics of gang members? 

Accompanying the renewed concern over gang problems in the 
1970 's has been a questioning of the applicability to contemporary 
gangs of each of these "traditional" sets of characteristics. 
Claims are made that the age of gang members has expanded both 
upwardly and downwardly — that violent gang activity among 6 and 
7 year olds has become prevalent, and that men through their twenties 
and thirties are playing a much larger role in gangs. Female gang 
activity, traditionally far less prevalent than male, is said to 
have become far more common; claims are made that city slums are no 
longer the primary habitat of gangs, but that they are now found 
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equally in middle class suburban areas. Claims have also been 
naie that the current gang problem in the U.S. is now almost 
entirely a black problem in contrast to the multiple 
othnic statuses of gangs of the past, what are the findings of 
•;he survey with respect to the:-,o claims? 

Age of Gang Members 

Larger gangs have traditionally comprised a set of age- 
differentiated subdivisions ("segments"), bearing names such as 
"Pee-Wees", "Midgets", "Juniors", "Old Heads", and the like. 
Respondents in all six "gang problem" cities reported the existence 
of this phenomenon, with some reporting it as very prevalent. 

The notion that a substantial number of gang members are now 
older than was formerly the case ("Some are in their late twenties 
.and even thirties") is particularly prevalent in New "ork. Two 
major factors are cited; the first is based on th.- rhc^^is that 
increased gang activity is largely a product of returning Viet Nam 
veterans, who, in resuming gang membership, brought with them the 
knowledge and weaponry of actual military combat. The second 
factor involves a current version of the "Fagin" thesis (older man 
uses youths as criminal agents) which asserts that adults and/or 
older gang members delegate specific crimes to juveniles who are 
liable to less severe penalties than adults. In Los Angeles 
claims of involvement of older men apply primarily to the tradi- 
tional Mexican communities, where "vetaranos" often maintain some 
order of affiliation with gang names in particular barrios well 
into their adult years. The notion that a substantial number of 
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gang members are now younger ("six and seven year olds are heavily 
-nto robbery and burglary") is related to the thesis that the age 
of violent criminality is becoming progressively lower. (One New 
york respondent said "The average violent offender used to be about 
16, but IS now 12-14"). 

Similar claims of rhe expansion of the gang-member age range 
are made in other cities as well. There is undoubtedly some basis 
:-n fact for both types of claim, but preliminary findings seem to 
:-ndicate rather clearly that what age expansion has occurred does 
not represent a substantial development. 

It seonr likely that claims of significant age-range expan- 
sion derive from overgeneralizations from a relatively small 
-■^-'-Hnber . .striking but atypical cases; available data indicate ' 
:-r:at the larger the gang populations for which age c.^ta are com- 
piled, the closer do age distributions approximate "traditional" 
distributxons. Table XI presents pooled figures obtained in 
response to the question "What xs your estimate of the age-range 
of the bulk of gang members in this city?" 



TABLE X: 



_RjGS£ondei^;__Est^^ s_o f Age-range 
of Majorityof Gang Members 



E£tam.ited_A2e 



L?iH£ Ai¥ 



Estimated "Peak" 



New York 10-23 

Chicago 8-2^' 

Los Angeles 10-22 

Philadelphia 8-22 

Detroit 12-20 

San Francisco 12-20 

G2 



17, 18 

N.E. 
17, 18 
18 (median) 

N.E. 

N.E. 
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The-se estimates do not diverge significantly from the 
•cr.ditional 12-21 range. Estimate, offered by some respondents 
as to the "peak" age of ganr,- membership in three of the six 
cities are also surprisingly similar. The "younger age- thesis 
reflected .n the fact that m two cities, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia, respondents used the age of 8 as their lower limit, and 
xn two others. New York and Los Angele., 10. The fact that age 22 
represents rhe upper estimate in four of six cities does not 
correspond to the notion that a substantial number of contemporary 
<jang members are in their late twenties or thirties. 

Table ill provide, even less support to the "substantial age- 
expansion" thesis. These figures are derived from compilation, of 
reported arrests of gang members during the 1970- '7? period. Of 
307 gang-member arrests reported for the four largesr cities, 
93% fell within the 14-21 age-span, and 82 % within the 11-19 
range. Only 6% of those whose arrests were reported were younger 
than 13 or older than 23. m all four cities th■^ „K>dal age was 
16-17, a figure approximating respondents' estimates of 17-18 
as "peak" years of gang membership. 

The low 4% for the "13 and below" category could be attri- 
buted at least in part to a general reluctance by police to arrest 
early and pre-teen youth, but thir, interpretation would also imply 
a greater willingness to arrest those at the higher aye levels - 
a proposition which is not supported by the very low 2.1% figure 
for the 23 and over age category. Distributions for the four 
largest cities are remarkably similar. For example, percentages 

6 i 
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TABLE XII 

Ages of Gang Member Perpetrators and V. ct\ ms 
Four Cities: N=807 



New York Chicago Los Angeles Philadelphia F our Cities 





1971-74 


1971-74 


1970-7=;* 


ly/i-/ J 






N=215^ 


N=121-^ 


N=171^ 


N=292~ 


N=8 




% 


% 


ft 


f 


% 


A o 

Category 












13 and 












youngei- 


6.0 


3 -J 


n . 4 


1. 7 


4.1 


14,15 


20.0 


16. 5 


22.8 


18.7 


19.4 


16,17 


33. 5 


36.4 


35. 1 


45.6 


37.7 


18,19 


24. 7 


30.6 


18. 7 


24.5 


25.3 


20,21 


10.2 


12.4 


9.4 


5.8 


8.9 


22 


0.9 


0.8 


3.5 


3.7 


2.5 


2 3 and 
older 


4.5 


0.0 


4.1 


0.0 


2.1 




0 9.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



= mode 



1. Perpetrators, victims reported in daily press from police sources 

2. Assailants only: Peiinsy Ivania Economy League Report, p. 10. 
* Thru April 
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of those 17 and under vary only about 5, anon, the four cities 

:C0 to 66%) . 

Preliminary evidence, then, does not support the notion of 
a significant expansion of the traditional age range of gang 
neinbers. what is possible is the addition during the current 
perxod of perhaps a year or two at each end of the range. 
Sex of Gang Membprc; 

urban youth gang activity was and is a predominantly male 
enterprise. Traditionally females have been involved in gang 
activities in one of three ways; as "auxiliaries" or "branches" 
of male gangs, as essentially autonomous units, and as partici- 
pants in sexually "mixed" gangs. Of these, the first has been 
by far the most common. The membership of female adjuncts or 
auxiliaries, frequently bearing a feminized version o. the male 
cang name (Crips, Cripettes; Disciples, Lady Disciples), generally 
comprises for the most part females related in some way to the 
nale gang members-as girl friends, sisters, sisters of girl 
friends, friends of sisters, and so on. Autonomous female gangs 
have been relatively rare. Although stories are frequently told 
about seriously criminal and/or violent behavior engaged in by 
females, often undertaken in the process of abetting male violations, 
arrests of female gang members have generally been far fewer than 
those of males, and their criminality tends to be substantially 
less serious. 

None of the information collected in the initial phase of 
the survey indicates that the gangs of the 1970's differ signifi- 



cantly fron their predecessors in the above respects. The 
existence of female auxiliaries of male gangs was reported for 
all SIX c, -i.y-:^ro;. en cities. m New York police estimated that 
about one half of the gangs they knew of had female branches. 
However, ti.eir numi>-r was estimated at only about 6% of the 
total known gang population. The number given for fully autono- 
mous female gangs in all of the Bronx and Queens (population, 1970 
3.4 million) was only 6. A general estimate that gang members are 
90% or more male probably obtains for all gang cities. 

Despite cl.ii:,.s by some t.hat criminality by females, either 
i.i general or in connection with gang activity, is both more 
prevalent and violent than in the past, what data were available 
did not provide much support to such claims. For example, of 
4400 arrests of gang members recorded by Chicago police in 1974, 
dbout 400, under 10%, involved females. In Philadelphia, of 
approximately 40 female groups identified by the police, not one 
met their criteria of a "gang", nor did the municipal gang control 
agency classify a single girls' group as posing a "se-- r,,.; threat" 
Similarly, stories toid about the nature of female participation 
m gang activities (weapons carriers, decoys for ambush killings, 
participants m individual or gang fighting) did not differ sig- 
nificantly from those told in the past. The classic rationale 
for gang fighting, avenging the impugned honor of females, was 
frequently cited. Most respondents, however, felt that the part 
played by females did not represent a particularly serious aspect 
of current gang problems. 

66 
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-occx les ana Social Class Statu", of Gdncr. 

Croups of adolescents r . ' . »- ; . 

Cu..u^R.ariiy conqrorjate m conur.unitiet; 

"^'^ '•'^ regions, and at all economic levels. However, 

•-i-e k.nd. of youth c.o:K,regations whose illegal activities are 
:^uffic.e:.tlv threatening .nd persistent as to earn then the desig- 
nation "gang" have- traditionally boon found in greater nu.Tl.ers, 
^^r.d have engaged in more violent .cti vit.es, in those sections 
of large cities whose populations f.U ,n the lower educational 
and c,-.cu,;ational categories. During tne past 25 years a set of 
-.unda.ental changes have affected both the distribution of urban 
populations and the subculture, of youth. m response to a eo.plex 
:^et or processes involving racial and etnn.c migrations, aevelcp- 
nent of extensive urban-area motor highway syster.s, and others, 
there nas been a massive movement of uroan popula tio.-,s out of 
"central" city areas to outer city, ring-city, and suburban communi- 
ties. WhUe nost Of the outnigrants have been middle- and working 
class, nany lower-income populations have also been directly affected, 
concomitantly there have been significant changes in basic orienta- 
tions Of many niddle class youth respecting traditional morality, 
the legitimacy of official authority, and value of the "work-ethic" 
and other "value" issues. 

Both of these developments, alonq with others, have laad the 
.roundwork for what could be a .erious erosion of the den,onraphi. 
and cultural -onditions associated with the concentration of gangs 
in "inner-city" areas. Ana indeed there has oeen considerable dis- 
.-u:sion of the spread of gang activities from the sluir.s to the 
suburbs, and from lower-incone to middle class populations. Because 

37 
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oi tnese changes and speculations, respondents were asked the 
following question. "Traditionally the largest nur-ors of gangs 
a.nd the more serious forms of gang activities have bee- concen- 
trated in the "slum" or "ghetto" areas of central cities. Thorpe 
has recently been a great deal of movement of working class and 
other populations to "outer-city" and suburban areas, and con- 
siderable discussion of the rise of gangs among middle-class youth. 
In light rf these developments, is there anything in the present 
situation of ^^ur city that would call for any significant modifica- 
tion in the "traditional" statement as to the concentration of 
gangs and gang violence?" 

Somewhat surprisingly, of 30 codable responses to this 
question in the six gang-problem cities, 26 (87%) agreed either 
with some qualification or without qualification that no modifica- 
tion of the "traditional" generalization as to gang concentration 
was necessary for their city. The city whose respondents showed 
most unanimity was Los Angeles, with four out of six giving an 
iinqualified "no modification" answer, one a qualified "no modifica- 
tion", and one an ambiguous answer. Of the five respondents 
not supporting the "traditional" statement, three 

gave equivocal or non-responsive answers, one a qualified rejection 
(in Detroit), and only one a flat rejection (i.an Francisco). 

Given this unexpected degree of ccni ensus that the primary 
locus of serious gang activity in the vi)7f' as in the past, is 
the "slum" areas of cities, -ome qaali f ic -it ions , derived both from 
other data and from the "qualified agreement" responses, are called 
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for (one-half of the "no-modif ic^M on " - ^ 

moairication responses were qualified) 

on. ..jor aspect relates to the fact that the tenns "inner-city"' 
an„1 "slu./,hetto" today show considerably less correspondence 
in «>.,t Cities than in the past. One good example is found in 
Chicago, Where classic sociological studies o, the 1920 's and 30' s 
Showed highest concentrations of gangs in the industrial/residen- 
tial .ones Of the central city. Today. i„ Chicago as in other 
n.3or metropolises, the central district of the city .has become 
-argoly co.^ercial (finance, retail, a..d service (food, entertain- 
nent, .o.nes, often through deUborate urban planning. This results 
--n at least two conditions inimical to the formation/maintenance 
Of gangs-a dearth of residential family units with adolescent 
Offspring, and a policy of intensive police patrol f "downtown" 
ai«ed to protect both daytime commercial activities ..d nighttime 
service activities. 

What has happened, as in other cities, is that "slu^^s" or 
■•ghettos" have shifted away fro. the "xnner-city" areas to "outer- 
city", ring-City, or suburban areas - often to for^.erly n^iddle- 
or working-class neighborhoods, wi.h special concentration in 
housing project areas. The gangs are st.ll in the "ghettos" but 

these are often, -n thp la-jn^^ 

-n ur.e IwO s, at some remove fron their tradi- 
tional "in.-.er-ciry" locations. 

The developnent of probler^atic gangs in the suburbs (or "out 
in the county" for several cities) was noted as a najor development 

by sur-orisinclv few ^»cT^or,^<r r,^^ 

^^v xew .espon.cn.s, cespite a direct q-uescicn mc-air- 

ing as to such a development. Sor.e stated f latly-'There are nc 
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gangs in the suburbs". Thir. general impression seems to be 
inconsistent with statements made by some that as ethnic slum 
populations have moved more widely throughout the metropolitan 
area ti.ey have taken their gangs with them. The ^bove-cited 
consensus in Los Angeles is particularly notable in this respect 
in light of the fact that both respondents and media report 
movements by Mexicans and others from traditional barrios such 
as East Los Angeles into county areas, and also report ser- 
ious gang problems in communities like Conpton, which are ci:* ->ide 
the city limits. One Los Angeles respondent noted these apparent 
inconsistencies but stated explicitly that "the gang problem 
diminisr.es the more you move away from the center city". 

As in the case of numerous other factual issues treated 
in this preliminary report, information as to the actual preva- 
lence and seriousness of youth gang activity in the new suburbs, 
ring communities, and "in the county", as well as information 
as to gang activity among middle-class youth, remains sufficiently 
incoir.plete as to call for further investigation. 

National Background of Gang Members 

In the absence of carefully-collected information on gangs 
and groups in major cities, it is impossible to present an accu- 
rate picture of their racial and/or ethnic status. However, 
since the issue of race or ethnicity figures prominently in 
any consideration of gangs and has significant policy implications. 
It is irs.portant to atterp^ at least some general estimates. 



Respondents in the six ^'^ng-probiea cities were asked 
fir.t: to identify the major racxal, ethnic, or national back- 
gro-ond categories represented xn local gangs, and secondly, 
to essay some estimate of the general proportions of each m.jox 
category. Most respondent, wore reluctant to attempt such 
estimates, and em.ohasized the speculatxvo nature of those they 
did make. (One exceptxon was Chxcago, where four respondents 
gave xdentxcal percentage estimates). The figures in Table 
then, snould be regarded very mucn as approximatxons which coul 
possxbly fall quite wide of the mark. 

Four national origxn categories are delineated-Af rican 
orxgxn ("black"), Asxan origxn (Chxnese, Japanese, Fxlipxno, 
Korean, Vietnamese, Taiwanese, Thai, Samoan, American Indian, 
others); European origin, except Hispanic (Englxsh, Italian, 
Irish, Slavic, Scandinavian, Gerr.an, Albanian, other.), and 
Spanish-speaking co'onty (Mexican, Puerto Rican, Panamanian, 
others). The latter category is not coordinate with the others, 
in that it is defined linguistically rather than on the basis 
of continent of encestral origin- moreover, those categorized 
as "Hispanic" often represent complex racial and nationally 
niixtur-r-s (e.g., European Spanish, .^:erican Indian, African^ 
Despite rhis anrhropolog.cal heterogeneity, "Hispanic" is a 
sccxologxcally meanxngful ca.egor-y xn conremporar,- United States 
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TA3LE XIV 

Major Ethnic Categories of Gang Members in Six Cities 

No. % 

^^^^'^ 29,000 47.6 

Hispanic 22,000 35.1 

Non-Hispanic white 5,400 g.S 

4,600 _j[s 

61,000 100.0 



As su^narized in Table XIV the totals of Table XIII yield 
estimates that approxiir^tely half of the gang meters in the 
six gang-problem cities are black, somewhat over a third His- 
panic, and somewhat under one-tenth Asian and non-Hispanic white. 
Thus about four-fifths are black or Hispanic. On . city by 
city basis, percentages vary widely from the six city totals. 
The estimated percentage of black gangs ranges from 90% in 
Philadelphia to 5% in San Francisco. m three cities, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, and Chicago, black gang members are in a majority, 
and in three in a minority. Xew York leads in estimated numbers 
of Hispanic gang members, with about one half Hispanic (primarily 
Puerto Rican) followed by Los Angeles, with approximately one 
third (primarily Mexican) . Chicago also estimates about one 
third Hispanic (locally termed ^Latin" cr "Latinc">, with His- 
panic gangs reported as present but in small n-^Tiers in the other 

Asian gangs (also called "Oriental"), representing a relatival] 
new cevelopmenr in United Stares cities, comprise the bulk of -e 
gang problem in San Francisco, bur are reporred as well for Lcs 
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Angeles, New York, and Chicago. While most attention is paid 
to what- are called "Hong Kong Chinese", a rather surprising 
range of different Asian backgrounds are represented; Filipino 
gangs are reported as an increasing problem in San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles, in addition to Chinese and Filipino gangs, 
reports gangs of Korean, Japanese, Thai, and other Asian origins. 

Some black gangs in New York are reported to derive from 
various parts of the West Indies and Central America as well 
as Africa via the American south. The few American Indian gangs 
reported for Chicago are here classified as "Asian" in origin. 
White gangs in Chicago are reported to include Germans, English 
(Appalachian mountaineers), Scandanavians , and Poles, and in 
Detroit, Albanians and Maltese. 

As in the past, the bulk of youth gangs are honogeneous 
wJtn respect to ethnic status; some white gangs may include a 
few blacks; "multi-national Catholic" (e.g., Irish, Italian, 
Polish) gangs are not uncommon among whites; some Puerto Rican 
gangs, often representing complex racial mi::tures, m^y include a 
few ancestrally African blacks. But in general the religion, 
race, and national backgro^ond of gang members within partici- r 
gangs are similar. 



•~5ummarv: 



«ge, sex, social status, and localitv characceris- 



tics cf gang members in e cities during the 1st half decade 
the 197 



5 are net substantially different from those of rast 

7i 



eras. Information both from respondents and o.h 



that some changes have affected each of these characteristics, 
and some striking exceptions to each generalized conclusion can 
be cited. But overall changes are of considerably lesser magni- 
tude than indicated through the consideration of relatively 
small nunbers of extiame or atypical cases. There appears to 
have been some expansion at both higher and lower levels of 
the "traditional- age range of l'-21, hut this probably does 
not exceed one or two years at the most at each end of the 
range. Preliminary data show that 93% of gang meiri^er assailants 
and victims are between 14 and 21, that the modal ages for 
arrests are 16 and 17, and that the "peak" age f r , j.,,^ n,eir>er- 
ship is ab; -. c, 

Repor-..i i;. -xate more violent activity by son- fen>ale 
gang meir.-^-.:-,. rl- . i in the oast, but tv _ actuc.1 proportion of male 
to femal-- :;.>r.c liers has shown little change, with males out- 
numberinc. f..., by about 10 to 1. There are few "autonono^.s" 
girls' ga. ^ and those that exist ai . seen to pose ->r ' ..s 
o^- a threat tnan rheir male -ounterpc^rts . As in tj nas., the 
more seriously criminal or -iolent gangs tend to be concentrated 
in the "slum" or "ghetto" -.Pas of the cities, but in many in- 
st?nces the actual locatic-s c 'Jese r-.;r :-.s nave shifted 
r.way from central or " Inner-c.ty - areas to "outer-city" or s=Jrux- 
ban communities outs.Cc r itv limits. There is little evidence 
of any s-obstantial increase in the proportions of r.iddle class 
youth involved in seriously criminal or violent gangs, but data 
from the "crou?-p -cblem" cities, not presented nere, suggests 
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of the period (German, British Isles, Scandinavians) 

are subst.-rr.: iallv anderrepresented :n contemporary urban gangs. 

The £-.-ilarity to the past inheres in the fact that the 
ethnic s...^-:..s and social class position of gang-producing popu- 
lations hav.:: always been closely related. At different periods 
in its Ms^ory the ethaic conposition of the low-skilled laboring 
sector- cf -Vnerica. cities has comprised disproportionate numbers 
of the more reco; . :,. -mi grated populations - either via external 
xmmigr^t...... r.-r^ns, Irish, Poles, Italians) or internal migra- 
tion (rural to ^r>.an, south to north) . The present period is 
no exception.- Ethnic categories most heavily represented in 
gang pccuUvr^ons are by and large the more recently migrated 
grc:;-: blacks {south to north, urban to rural, or both), 
Hisr:>:-.xc (Puerto Rico, Mexico, Cuba), Asian (Hong Kong, Phili:pine 
Islands). There are some exceptions. The Los Angeles "c^ang -barrios' 
gc back three or more generations. Italian gangs in Northwest 
'-r.i'-aco are often lineal descendants of their parental or grand- 
parental progenitors. Black gangs in older sections cf Philadelphia 
can p,.L-it to long iocai gang traditions. 

3ut in general, the ethnic categories most heavily represented 
:n gang populations are those whose educational and occupational 
status - due either to recency cf immigration and/or other con- 
straints - has not moved beyond the lower levels. The social 
obser.-ers of New -rk City in rhe ISSO's, when the ciry was 
swarming with Irish gangs, would be incredulous had they b^en told 
that wirhin the century- the police would be hard put to locate a 
Single Irish gang ^n f-,e five borcuchs of the city. 
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increasod developn,ent among r.any blue collar and some m.ddle 
cla^s youth of gang-like ma.-.i Testations such as "burglary rings" 
and vandalisir. gangs which have been responsible for many bur- ^ 
glaries and extensive property destruction . suburban or ring-city 



conm unities 



The ethnic or national background status of contemporary 
gangs snows both a clear resemblance to and clear differences 
from previous periods. The difference relates primarily to 
the actual ethnic composition of the bulk of gangs. In most 
past periods, the majority of gar.gs were whiro, of various 
European backgro-ands . Today there is no "majority" ethnic cate- 
gory, but the bulk of gang members, about 4/5th5, are either 
black or Hispanic. The rise m t.he proportions of Hispanic gangs 
to over one-third of the estimated totals, and their presence in 
all six cities, represents a new development on the A.-r.erican scene. 
The rise in n^ur^^ers of Asian gangs represents an even more marked 
departure from the past. Accepted doctrine for many years has 
been that oriental youth pose neglible problems in juvenile 
delinquency or gang activity; this accepted tenet has been 
seriously undermined by events of the 1970 's - not only by the 
viole.nt activities cf the newly- i.-- grated "Kong Kong Chinese", 
but by the development in several cities of gangs of Filipinos. 
Japanese, and other Asian groups. The estimated number of Asian 
gangs is now al.most equal to that of white gangs, ^.nd may exceed 
their number .n the near future. Gangs cf non-Hispanic European 

u--^ ^^^n ^.e ^^aisic wnire et-nics of the 1S8D-152D 
period (Irish, Italians, Jews, Slavs) and the classic ethnics 
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Gang-Related Ki.Uings and n^h^ r Officially-Recorded 
G mg-Mesmber Crimes 

In appraising the seriousness of national youth gang problems 
in the 1970 -s, a major question is "How lethal are the criminal 
activities of contemporary gangs?" Probably the single roost common 
basis for police action with respect both to youth groups and gangs 
can be encompassed under the broad category "disorderly behavior"; 
police each year respond to hundreds of thousands of complaints of 
boisterous behavior, drunken noisemaking, obstructive congregation, 
and the like, by the thousands of youth groups in United States 
coTT3r.unxties. But such activities, despite their ubiquity, enormous 
volur.e. and capacity to engender iiruueasurable annoyance, can hardly 
be said to constitute a major threar to the internal security of the 
republic. 

The remainder of this interim report will concern itself with 
kinds of cang behavior which lo in fact constitute serious criminality- 
presenrme first material with respect to statistical prevalence, and 
secor.d nore descriptive treatr.er.rs of activities such as school-relatec" 
violence, fon:.s of gang assault, weaponry, and others. 



'nc-related Ki 1 1 ir.c s 



Tr.e central a-c 



archtv-pical forr. of violent crime is -urct^r. In 



the l?70's, the phenor.er.or. cf deaths which occur ir. connection with gang 
activity has been £-cbject to far -ore direct attention as a specific 
.■<ind cf -easure than m the past. Reasons fcr thi:. will be discussed 
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ir. rho expanded version of r...pr.rt. Uc.pito its importance., 

attempts to present data relevant to tnis ;ssue which are reliable 
and corrparable from city tc ci.y ,:.volve all the difficulties, and 
a few r.cre, previously .rv.ea :c.r qa:-.,:- -elated information in general 

To scart with, each -ity r.-; .t- own terminologies and defini- 
tions, with explicit rationale.: .o:,.. t. xr^^-s present and sometimes net. 
At .oast, five terms for loo^: .,fc are used-murder, homicide, 
-.ar.slau-Thcer, killi.-.c,-, -nd death, with litrJe consistency of defi:.:- 
vion. T:.e :.;rm "gang-related :vomicide" ir. used in New York and 
rniladelphia; "youth-gang homicide:." i- Chicago. The cities 
-se different criteria for ce-erma - w-o-'-^-r v- , - ^ - r, , 
related" . 

One :::ignt suppose that a relatively si:r.p:e criterion would 
suffice; .filings would be considered "ganc-relatec ' if m^emJoers cf 
Known gangs were eitner assailants or victim.s. But ..i Chicago, 
a killing is considered as "gang-relared" only if it occurs m the 
course of an explicitly-def med collective encounter betveen two 
or m.cre gangs "gang fight"). Tnus, the retaliatory kiliir.c cf 
a single gang member by m.em^ .rs of a rival gang m a passing car 
would net be counted as a -y ,.ih-gang hcmicide" by the Chicacc 
pclice. At tne other e..trem.e , the ^cs Angeles police classify 
as a "gang-related death" any farm . " murder, homicide, or 
manslaughter m which gang m-mners are in any way mvc.ved. A 
security guard killed m tne attempt to fcrestaU a raccery by . 
single gang m.em>er .-culd me tabulated as a gang-relatet d.atn. 
Moreover, Ics .-mgel-as fig_res include net cnly what are c— anlv 
regarded as '"ycuth gangs", but alsc members cf mctcrcyc.e oancs a-,.. 
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car or .an cl-abs, n,any of whose menders are well beyond the "youth- 
category, in addition, city police may at any time decide to change 
their methods of reckoning whether a killing is "gang-related" in 
response to essentially political pressures, so .hat even figures for 
two successive years may not be comparable. 

Table x^r , which provides the most airect indication of the 
degree of lethalxty of contemporary gangs, must be interpreted with 
the above considerations in mand. Such interpretation is facilitated, 
however, by footnotes indicatinc: the presence of factors of the type 



just noted, 

Tx-^ble \v 



Gan 


9-Reldted 


Kill 


irigs : Ganq 


-Problem 


Cities 








1972-74 ' 














3 year 




ity 


1972 


197 


3 1974 


total 


A/erage/year 


New York 


57 


41 




128 


43 


Chicago 


45 


2C 


37 


102 


34 


ZjOS Angeles^ 


32 


39 


70 


lAl 


47 


2:'-i-LxaGe j-pnia 


39 


A « 
*« 


431,5 


126 


42 


San Francisco 


-\ 

•J 


_1G 


±1 


2 8 


_9 


Five Cities^ 


173 


154 


I?3 


525 


175 



yS«?° of dsterz-.ir.xn-r xf "car.g relate- different fro= previous 

jeiJlnSLf^Lgiighfr ^""'^-^ — vi-h expUcitly- 

includes Cycle Gang and Car Club incidents- 

Includes Detective Bureau ficu-'e 1 t c -t^.-^- ^ 
recorded by Youth Aid Division: ^ -.diticnal cases 

Includes police ficure of 32 '-^^mq :z^rs^^ r.^^i , . 

Pennsylvania Governor's .-ustiSe Joi^rsiio.' 

Data from Detroit not available. gQ 
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Table XV indicates the number of gang-related killings 
(including nurders, homicides, and other deaths, as locally 
defined) recorded in five of the gang-problen cities for the 
years 197 3, 1974, ar.d 1975. The total is 525, a figure 
ecuivalent zo aj .ately one m five of all juverile homo- 

cides ir-. these cx^i-.,, as will bo shown in Table XVI. Trends 
over the three years appear to indicate a sharp rise in Los 
Ar.geles. a gradual rise in San Francisco, a drop followed by 
a rise m Cnicaco, iittle change m Philadelphia, and a sub- 
stantial drcp in New York.^ 

ir. cor.nection with the latter, it is important to note that 
in two cities, New York and Philadelphia, a change in methods 
of detenr.ining whether homicides were to be recorded as "gang- 
related" was instituted by the police between 1973 a.d 1974. In 
N-ev York, prior to 1974, the responsibility for determining 
whether a homicide was gang-related was assigned to the Gang 
Intelligence Unit, which r.aiutains extensive files on gang members, 
and on the basis of which one can readily ascertain whether a 
m-irder v^cti.m or suspect is a kno^^-n gang -.ember. 

1974 this responsibility was taken away from the gang 
and given to th:. Detecti-e Bureau. Officials of this division 
state that they designate a homicide - - "gang-related" on the 
basis of infonr,aiion gathered at the scene by the investigating 
crficer cr m the crur se cf subsequent — .vestiration . It is not 
kr.owr. wnether or net the Detective ?.ireau utilizes the gang r.er.ber- 
Hhip lists ccr.p_le£ by the GIC. Oft. - .als of the Gang "nit claim 

".New Yo^;.. -i^^, ^-^ ^3^.33 record "att>r.cted'' as well as 

f::n''"?!:-"t-' gang-related --urders." In 1?73, apprcximatelv 

4».D_ .-^s^ulrs wi-n i-tent to murder" were recorded for the two 

f-!:^-^!f,:J^I^''^ an approxim.ate ".^uece^.s rate ' cf cr.e actual murder 
*cr everj^ tive aztempts. 

bi 
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that they have not been able to learn from the Detective Bureau 
exactly how the detemination of the "gang-related" is currently 
n>ade. The apparent drop in homicides between 1973 and 1974 must 
therefore be interpreted with considerable caution. It may well 
represent a true reduction in gang related killings; on the other 
hand, it is also likely that some or all of the reduction reflects 
changes in data-gathering methods rather than a true reduction.^ 

In Philadelphia, the actual details of the change in methods 
of determining whether a homicide was gang related, instituted the 
same yeai , are not known, having been reported simply as a "change". 
A« in New York, -.he change in method., was accompanied by a sub- 
stantial drop in the number of gang homicides reported by the 
police-from 44 to 32. This reduction was utilized by the former 
police chief, a candidate for re-election as mayor, as 
evidence of increased effectiveness by his administration in coping 
with gang violence— a najor campaign issue in Philadelphia. Hcwc-ver , 
in contrast to New York where police statistics were not publicly 
Challenged from outside the depart.-ent, agencies not directly 
related to the police or municipal government have been keeping 
independent tabulations. One of the.e, the Regional P'.nning Council 
of the Pennsylvania State Governor Ju.^tice Commission released data 



t; B^oreau figures released in Februarv of 1975 recorded 

i!,.?ST^/n'^"-^^''''='-^^ ^^-^i^^ -i^^^s provided V tSe 

l:^e-cf^^ T^L^^^-^^l^^^^^^ '^^^^ ^2 homicides as' * 

v'jcM! ^lllt ^llecai activities of gangs" {NYT 
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Showing .aat 11 Kxilxn,s in adaxc.on to th. .2 recorded by t.e police 
cculd be categorized as "gang-rolatod" on the basis of information 
they nad collected, and the figure in Table XV, which incorporates 
these 11 cases, thus shows essentially no change over the previous 
year rather than a reduction. 

In LOS Angeles, some respondentrs ..-ted that political con- 
siderations also influenced the police r,, . .a s.d figures on gang 
hcmicxdes-only in the opposite direction from New York and 
Philadelphia. Los Angeles is in the tLroos of an intense strugule 
between liberal and conservative force, o'er _he proper legal 
handling of juveniles. Police figures showing a dramatic rise in 
gang-related deaths are used in support of their contention that 
the failure of the courts and corrections to prevent the return 
to the community of violent, hard-core, repeat offender.^ contributes 
directly to youth violence in general and gang murder.- in particular. 
Cne respondent said "Gang-killings in Los Angeles will rise so long 
as it is politically expedient for them to do so." One element in 
calculating gang-related deaths in Los Angeles, as mentioned earlier, 
IS that killings involving members of motorcycle gangs and van club., 
are designated as "gang-related", along with those of the more 
numerous street gangs. 

Figures for Chicago are based on the most restrictive definition 
of any of the four cities; as noted earlier, only killings occurring 
in the course of explicitly-designated gang fights are categorized a- 
"gang homicides". Since this criterion excludes a wide range of 
assaultive crime involving gang .nembers (e.g., gang mer.b.rs ::noot an 
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aduit wno nas appeared as a court witness against them) there is 
little doubt that Chxcaqo figures represent a substantial under- 
ccunt of possible gang-related homicides. Although no direct 
iaforir.ation is available as to changes instituted by police in 
reckoning gang homicides, one miyi- speculate that very high gang- 
related homicide figures in the late 1960 's (e.g., 150 in 1967) 
rray • ave served as an inducement for officials to adopt a much 
more restrictive definition. 

Influences extrinsic to the task of gathering accurate and 
systeir.atic information as to gang-related killings, then, are seen 

affect figures presented for each ol the four largest cities. 
^. the ^asis of these figures, it would appear that the average 
yearly number of gang-related killings for the five cities was 
about 175— with a decrease in 1973 over the previous- year (about 13%), 
and a rise to higher levels in 1974 (25% over 1973). How do the 
five cities rank on the basis of population-adj -sted rates? 



Table XVI 



Rates of Ganc^-related killings ; Five Cities 

1972-1974 



^''■''^y Three year Totals 

• ■hil.-idelphia i26 

Lo3 Angeles 14 x 

Chicago io2 

New York 128 
San Francisco 28 

Five Cities 525 



Rate^ 



7.4 
b . 0 
3.5 
2.1 
0.6 
3.9 



1. Per 10,000 Males 10-19, U.S. Census 1970. 
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Table XV: suggests that Philadelphia gangs arc the norst le-hal, 
with approxir.ateiy one in every thousand rr.ale youths being 
victimized by gang killings every three years, Los Angeles is 
next, with a rate of 6 per 10, GOO for the three year period, and 
San Francisco the lowest, with a rate of 6 per 100,000. For the 
five cicies, about four youth ncr 10,000 males age 10 to 19 were 
killed by gang violence during the tnree year period. 

Do these gang-related killings represent any significant 
proportion of the total nurr.ber of juv'onile homicides in the 
qanc-problem cities? Tcihio XVX; shows wide variation from city 
to city in the proportion of ganc-related killings to juvenile 
homicides— with San Francisco figures suggesting that estimated 
numbers of gang killings are equivalent to almost three-quarters 
of all juvenile homicides, in contrast to a figure of about one 
in ten for Chicago. In Los Angeles equivalent figures are four 
in ton, and in Philadelphia three. Figures for the f.ve cities 
of Table XV suggest that gang related killings are equivalent to 
about one in four of all juvenile homicides-a substantial proportic 



Table XVII 



Cltv: 



Juvenile Homicides and Gang-related Killing 
Year 



San Francisco: 1974 
Los Angeles: 197 3 
Philadelphia: 1972 
New York: 19 7 3 
Chicago: 1973 
Five Cities 



Murder/ Homicide 
arrests, persons 
17 & under 

18 
92 
127 

2 r, B ^ 

188 



Gang-related . illint^s 
as percent o t; juvenile 
homic^ iec, 

Perc It 

7 2 
42 

30 
IG 
1_0 

2.-; 



. Years 16 s, 17 via extrapolation. 
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Gang Member Arrests 

Inforr.^ation as to the numbers of gang members arrested in 
major cities can provide some indication of the amount of police 
effort consumed in dealing with gang-mem}oer crime. Relevant data 
are difficult to obtain. For 1973, overall arrest figures were 
obtained only for New York; for 1974, however, figures were 
obtained directly or estimated on the basis of partial data for 
the three largest cities. Philadelphia does not compile arrest 
tabulations on the basis of gang membership. Table XVIII shows that 
there were approximately 13,000 arrests of gang members for the 
ti-iree largest cities in 1974, of which approximately half were for 
"violent crimes." Actual arrest volume in thes^ cities was quite 
similar, with none varying much from the three-city average of 
about 4,000 arrests. 

Table XVII I 

Arrests of Gang Members 
1973-74 

^^^y 1973 1974 

All Offenses Violent C rimes All Offenses Violent Crimes 



New York 3588 1643 4548 

4 



1379 



Chicago NI f^I 4^^^ 2530'"^ 

Los Angeles ni f^I 4104^ 2052 

Philadelphia^ - ( 307)"^ 



Three Cities 



13,069 5,961 
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1. Extrapolation: Violent Crimes x 2. 

2. No arrest data kept by Police Department. 

3. Incidents of Assault related only to inter-gang conflict. 

4. Includes only qanq members arrested by Ganr' Crimes Unit. 
J. Based partly on estimates. 

N.I. Information not available 

8Ci 
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A further question arises as to what proportion of all 
juvenile or youth arrests is accDunted f:>r by gang merrJ^er arrests. 
Unfortunately, data to answer this question are very difficult to 
obtain, due largely to differences in age categories used to 
tabulate data both withi.. and among cities. Table XIX attempts 
a very rough approximation of this relationship. 

Table XIX 



New Yrrk 
Chicago 
Ijos Angeles 
'ihree Cities 



Gang Mer±»er Arrests as a Proportion of 
Juvenl le Arrests 
1973/74 



Ju'^nile 
Arrests 



Juvenile 
Arrests 



, ^ ^ 

All Offe-ses-'- Violent Cri-ic^^ 



23,600 
65,166 
35,593 
124,359 



7,079 
9,857 
4,609 
21,545 



Gang Manber Arrests, 
All Offcases, 
as % of juvenile 
arrests 

15.2 

7.2^ 

11.5^ 

10.0 



Gang Munber Arrests, 
Violent Crimes,^ 
as % of juvpjiile 
arrests 

31. 1^ 

25. 7^ 

44.5^ 



1. Chicago, lA, 17 and under; NYC 15 and under; 
1973 figures. 

2. Honicide, Assault, Itobrxir/, Rape. 

3. All Ages. 



4. "Violent" crimes not identical with 
footnote 2 offenses. 

5. Footnote 2 offenses. 

6. Gang member arrests for 1974. 
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Table XIX indicates that arrests of gang meinbers in the three 
largest c . ties in 1973 were equivalent to about one-tenth of all 
juvenile arrests. However, when violent crj.mes only are considered, 
the proportir;^ of gang member to juvenile arrests rises to one- 
third--ranging frc-n about a quarter in Chicago to a surprisingly 
high 45% in Los i^.-.-; The difference between proportions of 

arrest for all crine^ '-^%) and for violent crimes (3C%) provides 
e-.'idence that gang menJ. are arrested for violent crimes at ?. 
su . -^atially higher -a ; the general juvenile population. 

s important o, ..wer, in interpreting this table, 

that t. . ng-arrest ^j. cent ^r-s arc- inflated by two major factors. 
The no.;. . T.portant is that t^ "--veni.e" cetcgory in Chicago and 
Los An^t-Je;: a^^plies to perso.v. u-.ier 18, while gjng-member arrests 
involve a substantial number of old^r. persons (Tabl? XII shows that 
approximately 35% of arresced gang members are betv/eca 18 and 22;. 
In New York f.he "juvenile" age is below 16, ro the effect is even 
r:.ore pronouncc-i here. Secondly, whilo it was poEsible to make the 
cateqory violent crimes" comparable for tlie thrne cities by con- 
fining the designation "viclert" to loir major offense categories 
(hom--.cide, aggrave.-. d and simple ar.sault, rape, robbery), figures 
for gang member crime could not b;; broken down according to 
equiva-" ^nt categoi-.es, and "v^Tlent" gang-member crimes include 
some not inc.uded in the fou major categories (e.g., "shoot.ing at 
inhabited dwelling;" Los Angi^les ; kidnap," "possession of danger^u.s 
weapon;" New York). 

Aaditional d:.ta ccald .-nake it possible to show more precisely 
the proportion of juvcrile aad ou .h arrests accounted for by gang 
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me:ra.er arre. .s; on the- .asis of data available for th.s xra:eri., 

report, Table xix represents the best approximation possible 

But .ven if the factors noted above result, in an infl--cion as 

hirjh as 50%, the nurri:er of gana-meirier arrests reir.ains a ^ubstan- ' 

tiai proportion of total youth arrestri for the ir.cre violent fonr.s 

of crime . 

SigjTiary: Two different but related kmd.s of inConr.ation 
-rnerge from iata on cjang-related killings and other crimes. The 
first pi.vides data of varying degrees of rel i-.-.bi 1 icy ae to volume. 
di-.tribu';.on arc', trends of gang-member cr;.me in ma^or cities; the 
second pro'-.des evidence relating to the manipulabil . .:y of 
statistical mai.erialj. 

Methods of defining and recording c^ang-related offenses differ 
from city tn city anJ over time, Presen^ t .r.dinys are based on 
judgments as to which curren ..y-av^.ilab.c sets of da^a are most 
relia' b . a: . subject to modification if and wnen better data 
become available. Gang-related killings, a majnr indicator of the 
seriouGne. of q=::ng violence, show a tt tal of 525 for five gang- 
problem 'iti' . o/er a three-y-ar perio ' — 1972 through 1974— an 
average of 175 killings per year. Trends over the three years show 
a dip in 1.73 followei by a \se :97^, with 1974 figures 9% higher 
Chan 1973, and over 197: The three year homicide rate for 

the five cities was approx natMy foar killings per 10, 000 male 
youth, with Philadelphi, showing the highest rate, almost one 
gang killing per 1,000 male youth. 

Calculating gang-related killings as a proportion ol aU 
juvenile (under 18) homicides showed a five-city proportion of 
about one in fov.r. San Francisco shows the highest proportion, with 
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9an, XilLngs equal to alnost .hroe-quar.ers of all juvenile 
WU.ngs, and Los Angeles the nexr highest ratio-about four in ten, 

Incor,plote data on arrests of gang „er»bers show a one year 
(1974, total Of 13,000 gang-.e,^er arrests for the three largest 
cities. Of Which approximately half (6,000) were for violent crimes. 
This ratio of gang -meiaber arrests-one violent offense arrest out 
Of every two arrests, coinoares to a national-level youth arrest 
ratio of one in five when the category "violent crimes" includes 
misdemeanor assaults, and one in twenty when only aggravated 
assaults are included.^ 

Finally, data are presented to provide a rough approximation 
°£ the portion of of ficially-reco.ded youth crime attr.t,utable 
to gang members. Using total juven.le arrests as a baseline 
(many gang-member arrests involve youth older than the "juvenile" 
category) shows that the vol-ume of gang-member arre.;s in the 
three largest cities is equivalent to about one-tenth of al- 
juvenile arrests, but almost one-third of all arrest, for vfol.nt 
Offenses. These last two calculations suggest that arrests of 

gang members involve vioient rr-imo- , l. ^ 

vxuienc crimes to a substantially grea»:cr 

degree than do those of the general youth population, (it is 
important to note tb .t gang cri.e figures are given as a pro- 
portion of juvenile figures, not as the proportion of juvenile 
offenses attributable to gang members) . 

With regar. to the manipulability of ..ng-relatcd statistics, 
descriptions of the process of deriving .igures for each of the 
four largest cities-New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and 

'clarence ' ^^^^-^^ ^--eau 

Clarence M. Kelxy, Director, September 6, 19 74, T.: 



of Investigation, 
able 36. 
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Philadelphia, suggest that in all four cities the process of 
deriving ptu^lishablo statistics involves objectives other than 
that o.' providing systematic and accurate data. In all four cities 
at leaot som- of these influences can appropriately be designated 
as "political." This finding lends supprrt to a recommendation 'co 
be forwarded in a subsequent report, that federal influence, 
resources, or both be directed to developing and implementing 
modes of gathering information about gangs which iright serve to 
transcend, to some feasible extent, the influence of political 
considerations on data-gatnering operations. 
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VI . Gar.g-Me-.her Vi olence- 

Stacisticai data as to the nur.bers cf gangs, gang menbers, 
end arrests for various types of offenses are of direct value in 
approxi.-nating the size and scope of contenporary gang problems, 
out they do net convey much of the "flav. of gang violence and 
other probl..matic activities. Foliowmg sections will deal brief- 
ly with major forms of gang activity primarily on a "qualitative" 
rather than a quantitative level, so as to provide a clearer 
picture of the character of certain current gang activities.^ 

The present section discusses assaultive behavior and other 
forms of violent crime engaged in by gang members either 
collectively or as individuals. Violent crime by gang members plays 
a central role in whether or not youth gangs are perceived as a 
"proble.-n" in a particular community, and how serious that problem 
IS seen to be. 

As noted earlier, and discussed elsewhere^ the bulk of 
activities engaged in by gang members are non-criminal, and the 
bulk of criminal behavior engaged in by members of most gangs 
is of the less serious kind. Whi lo the kinds of disorderly con- 
gregation, public drinking, and similar activities that are charac- 



information was gathered with respect to 24 different forms of 
gang activity (See Gang Survey Interview Guide, Appendix A 
™^ : J.' ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ derived from so.me of these forms has been 
reported m earlier sections, (e.g., ethnic status, age-levels). 
This interim report thus includes analyses based on 8 of these 

forms, leaving approximately 16 fom-.s yet to be reported on in 
the expanded version of the report. 
2 

Miller, Walter B. , "Violent Crimes in City Gangs", Annals of the 

^"^^ °^ Political and So cial Science , Vo l. j64, March 1966, 
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toristic of so -any gangs are ofton sec-r. as "rroblermatic " in 
snallor ar.d/or wealthier cor-.muni tics , buch behavior would scarcely 
g:.ve rise- to the "high seriousness" estimates ascribed to gang 
problc.T.G by r^-3pondenr 5 in thi idrge:. *. cilios. 

lu ij the practice by youth of v-olonce , and particular- 

ly iethui violence, that crcvidos the rr.ost crucial element in per- 
ception." ry city officials tha-. youth cangs present a "problem". 
On a very nrcss level, one can distinguish four kinds of gang- 
rr.e.Tiber violence; these will be cited in order of their increasing 
capacity tc engender perceptions that gangs pose a serious problem. 

The first is often regarded as "norr..al" gang violence 
at-tacko in which both assailants and victims are gang members. 
With the partial exception of unusually bloody, large-scale, or 
protrac-d intergang conflict, this type has the low-st capacity 
to engender a sense of problem. Tnjs is documented by the fact 
that continuing intergang violence during the 1960 's in Chicago, 
Los Anqeles and Philadelphia (150 reported gang-related killings 
-n Chicago in 1967) went almost totally unremarked by the New York 
and Washington-based media. Some secretly or openly espouse tne 
cynical position that such violence is a solution rather than a 
"jroblem; the more gang members kill one another off, the fewer 
wil.l be left to present problems. Thi.-. sentiment was forwarded 
openly by one respondent. 

A somewhat higher degree ot concern may be engendere.i wh.cn 
gang members victimize non-canc; nci-r.bnrr- with social character j s Lie .: 
Sim; lar to their own. In;;ofar as such non-gang member.'; aie c....ti 
as "innocent victims" of gang violence (not inf requent.ly gaivg 
members will wrongly i^ientify a target of rc^taliationj ,cor.c-jrr. is 
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arouced, but to the degree Tihat victins share the sa.T.e age, sex, 
ethnic and neighborhood characteristics as gang rr.embers, a similar 
kind of "let them kill each other off" element may affect judgments, 
Respondents working in slum corrmunities frequently complain that 
gang violence is seen as problematic only when outsiders are 
victimized. Official concern is more likely to be aroused when 
gang member crime is directed against the property of the general 
puDlic— in house burglaries, store robberies, arson, vandalism 
of homes, schools, public facilities, and the like. Finally, the 
highest sense of "problem" is engendered when there is a real or 
perceived increase in victimization by gang members of persons with 
different social characteristics— young children, females, 
the elderly, non-community members— through mugging, robbery, r.-pe, 
iTurder. m the mid-1970's public and editorial concern ov. gang 
violence was heightened when gang members in some cities began to 
pursue a pattern of systematically victimizing elderly persons- 
accosting them on the street or in their dwellings, stealing their 
social security checks and other possessions, and frequently beat- 
ing them, sometimes fatally. 

Assuming that it is this latter type of gang violence which 
has the greatest capacity to create a sense of "problem", it is 
significant that informants in several cities cited as a major new 
development of the 1970 's the increasing te dency of gang members 
to victimize non-gang adults and cnildren, v; . th some claiming that 
this had become the dominant form of gang violence. New Yorkers 
and Los Angelenos in particular cited this development. 

What does the ^-urvey evidence show? Following sections will 

!'4 
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.:-xa.n:r.c the issue of gang violence under four headings: forms 
of gang-m.^ber engagerr.ent, victims of gang violence, weaponry, 
and motives for violence. 

ronr.s of Assau ltive Encounte rs: a.n n members 

There is a common misconception that the predominant form 
Of hostile encounter between or among gangs 13 the "gang fight" 
or ramble-conceived as a massed encounter between rival forces, 
arranged m advance by mutual consent. Paralleling the notion ' 
t:hat if there xs no gang fighting there are no "true" gangs is 
the notion that if there are no "rumbles" there is no "true" gang 
conflict. The widespread attention accorded the prearranged rumble 
«-.s a form of encounter in the 1950 's reinforced the notion that it 
was the major or even exclusive form of gang conflict. In fact, 
gang members in the past have commonly engaged one another in 
hostile encounters in a wide variety of ways, and the gangs of the 
1970 's are no exception. 

Information gathered during the survey with respect to 
assaultive behavior involving gang members (behavior involving 
non-gang-members is discussed in the next section) was originally 
categorized according to approximately 15 different ty,,es. Thesl 
were coll-.psed into a categorization delineating 8 forms, as pre- 
sented in Table xx . These are here designated the "planned 
rumble", the "rumble", "warfare", the "foray", the "hit", the 
"fair fight", the "execution" and "punitive assault." Table XX 
provides no information as to the prevalence or frequency of the 
several forms; it indicates simply that the e>.istence of the desig- 
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n.ated forn in one of the six gang-problem cities was reported 
either by a respondent during interviews or by another source (news- 
paper accour.ts, special reports, etc.) between January 1973 and 
June of 1974. The 1973 cutoff date was adopted in ordcJ to insure 
tnat reported forms represent the most current manifestations- 
Table XX indicates the existence in all cities of most of 
the designated forms, thus showing that currently, as in the past, 
violent encounters among gang members take a variety of different 
fonr.s rather than one or a few. If all forms had been repo>*ted 
Lor all cities, a total of 42 would have appeared in the Table. 
A ; it is, the existence of the designated form is indicated in 38 
of 42 possible cases. The planned rumble was not reported for 
San Francisco; no "execution" or "fair fight" was reported for New 
York; "punitive ai;,sault" was not reported for Detroit and San 
Francisco. This does not necessarily mean that t^esc forms are 
absent in these cities, but rather that available information did 
not indicate their presence. 

The eight forms of encounter or Table XX do not represent 
mutually^exclusive categories, r.n will bo shown, but rather elements 
cr episodes which can combine in many ways under varyin-j circum- 
stances. The fairly widespread notion that the "plannr 3 rumble" 
was the dominant form of gang conflict in the 1950 's but disappeared 
in the WO's is contradicted by the fact that its existence was 
reported in five of the six gang-problem cities. Detailed accounts 
of classic, i.ull-scale mass engct^jements (called " jitterbugging" , 
"jamming" and other terms in the 'SO's) were recorded for all five 
cities during 1974 and 1975. However, the notion that the planned 
rumble is relatively uncommon as a form of gang confrontation 
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Maj or Forns of A^:^ault iv c Encc;unt>rrs 
GaAj^c^^cT^ ^^^ Participan ts 

1^73-197:^ 



^'^x 1 t c : > c V.' i< I J c> c 1 1 c c 



No. Cities 



I' orn 



r- • , , Report ina 

cr^.^ • t±isi • flliiA • D^i^tr . S.Fr • F o rm 



_?lcinne^ :<u::;blo" : pro- F P r o R - 

arranged encounter be- ^ 
tween sizable rival 
qroup.s 



0 (J o 



"Puniti ve A ssau lt : 
gang nembor^i'^ assiiult 
or kill present lyr po- 
tential mcmbe2^^' own 
gang 

Ko. Fonr.s Reported Pe r 
City 



R ^ Reported by respondent 
0 = Reported by other sov.rcc 
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" Ruir.ble" : o:;counter n }, 

between rival grouDs, 
generally sizable 

: Warfare": Jontmuinq ^) R o o 

pattern of retaliatory 
engaqeir.ents by inen±>ers 
of rival cjroup.s; vari* 
c-us forms 

^ ' Foray " : smaller bands i< r r, ]; ^, 

engage rival bands 

"Hit" ; smaller bands o R h 

^ittac>. one or two gancr 
rivals 

"Fair Fight" /" Execu- > p P 

^ion " ; single gang 
ine.mber engages single 
rival 
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{roT'or rJ-.an havin^^* di;;ap^^eared) is giver, support by the tact that 
rospond-r.ts in three Cit5.5;s (New York, Los An,;eles, Detroit) re- 
ported this type as ext.;.t r;ut rare, and one city, San Francisco, 
did not report it at ill.^ m Chicagc, respondents said that the 
planned ra-.bic- type of engagcTon f. was fairly corrunon among Latin 
gangs, :)ut not anong others. 

The "ru.'nble"--an cngagenicnt between gangs resulting from un- 
planned encounters between fairly largo nu^:,bers of i ival gang 
r.enibers (20 to 50) or from raids by one large group into rival ter- 
ritory, was reportea for six ci-Jes. There is no unifor.T.ly accepted 
terninology for the severa] forrf.^ of gang engagement cited here, but 
there is some overlap a.T;ong cities in terms used for either or 
both planned 2nd unplanned rumbles. The term "rumble" is used in 
.New York, Chicago, and Detroit? "gang-bangmg " in Chicago and Los 
Angeles; "gang warring" in Philadelphia. The term "gang warfare", 
to refer either to specific engagements or a continuing series of 
engagements is used in Chicago, Los Angeles, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. Terms such as " j itterbugging" , "jamming" and others 
used during the 1950 's are not currently in use. 



The 'rumble", in either its pre-arranged or "spontaneous" manifesta- 
tions, wai. m all probability not nearly as common in the 1950 "s as 
generally supposed. One study which reported prevalence data on 
forms of gang engagement in the '50's states that "The most common 
form (of gang-member assault) was the collective engagement between 
members of different gangs (but ) few of these were full-scale 
massed-encounter gang fights; most were brief str ike-and-f al l-back 
forays by small guerrilla bands." (W.B. Miller, 1966, Ibid., p. 107) 
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^ • . — , (. ^ J X _ t ^^n.-> qanqs. 

In ..-.r.-e c_tiec this -crr (.,.■..:. -w.irr in-; " , in Philacelphia) is 

appii^.d -.r :.,!irtic-:,.r ■•-counter:; s ■..■oil. Tno actual kmas of 

r.c a,.: c;r ■;•.-. t:j cc.T:;ris " wa * !. --.rf " o,;.-, i.-.cl'udf any corr.bir.ation c> 

ru--;;;._-:.: , i-lanr.cd ruT'.b I :;; , rcr-yj, i^.^t-;, fair fights, and executions, 
o:tv;;. :r. .cyuul :-e-Tu<T; '."i<>r:\y" prcduces retaliatory "hit" 
ivaa:j t:: "ru-.oj'j" louds to rotalia-ory oxocut i or. , and .so on). The 
,;ii..':.tia. •.. 1 o- .-.t or waric.r(,- j that .;i rt-tal :atior and/or revenge, 
>..t:-. ::n:-_...L:ng incia<.:.t i,-..a.-.-; to a ;:. rM.s ct retaliations, 
cour.ier-r, tali:.tioni; anu .;c on (anon.;; :ic\-j vGumea tribes, this type 
ef • nga,:e:',..-nt known a- the " ,-:ay-l,a ok - patterr'). In several 
cit:. :; -jang:.; or set:-, of gana na.T.o.-; hecor.e paired witn each other as 
om-i-.M^, With -nnity sorr.et i r.es brief, sonetiiiies la.T, :na. .-cnie of 
the:-;e are: Latin Kings a.nd Gaylord.^, (Chicago),- Bisho..-s and Chains, 
"warfare" between 1972 and 1974, when the two gangs merged into 
a single jang called the -Brotherhood" (Detroit); Savage Skulls and 
I'.o.T.a.-. Kings (Bronx); Crii^s and Piru, Sangra and Lomas (los Angeles); 
nwa Ching and Chung C:.ing Yoe (San Francisco) . 

T.-.e "foray" was represented by a nionber of res{.K).-.dents as the 
currently acnmant form of ':;,in: -n':a .r.ent . Th:s pattern, locally 
-ailed "guerilla warfar,?", and ny oi.;.cr ter.-e,., involves relatively 
.sir.dll {--J to 10) raidma i^arties, frequer.tly notorized, reccnnoi fer- 
ine in search of rivals, and engaging in corr.bat if contact is made. 
Forays are seldorr. announced, asd count on surprise for their success. 
Kaidma parties are alnost always arnod, and tactics are mobile, • 
fluid, and often intricate. Since the raiding parties alrr.ost always 
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carry firearT-.s, .such er.qagcme.nts frcquent.ly involve serious injurie 
and so.Tetines aeatii. The "hit" rese:nbleu the foray in that i- in- 
volves a sr.all band of ganc,- members generally in automobiles, scout 
ing out individual members of rival gangs, finding one or two, and 
blasting away at then with shotguns, rifles, or other firearms. 
In a variant of a hit, members of the marauding band leave the auto 
cnce a rival is located and engage him on foot. 

One pattern of engagement which combines several of the forms 
just cited was reported, with high consensus as to details, by a 
ra^or'V/ of Chicago respondents. A earful of gang members cruises 
the area of a rival gang, locking for rival gang members. If one 
13 found, he will be attacked in one of several ways; gang members 
will remain in the car and shoot the victim, or will leave the car 
and l.eat or stab him. If the victim is wearing a gang sweater, thi: 
will be taken as a trophy, and in fact this kind of cc up-counting 
IS often given as the reason for the "hit" expedition. This type 
cf initiatory incident (called a "preemptive strike" by one re- 
spcndcnt) is followed by a retaliatory attack in numbers by the 
gangmates of the "strike" victim, generally in the form of an 
unannounced excursion into rival gang territory, although in some 
instances retaliation may take the form of a planned rumble. The 
latter form was stated to bo more common for conflict occurring in 
school-environments, and among Latino gangs. 

One respondent stated that while motorized forays and/or hits 
are common in Chicago, its consequences are less lethal than in 
Pniladelphia, since the manor type of weapons used, .22 pistols or 
rifles, are less likely to produce death or serious injury than the 
sawed-off shotguns characteristically employed in the latter city. 

K.ii 
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honor, .ch. reiiuirod that rival qanq:.; accept a;; biridinq the 



conduce a:: initial reco:.:i7.: tor: u;-:: jr:;ior. o:: ticyclo:;, ^nJ re- 
turn With cars once canq rival- hc.vo been locdted. 

The "fair fiqhf ani "exec: tion " .;naio i r. ccfr-cn only the fact 
t. ;at they involve cily tv.'_ anta st^ . Tne former typo involve,, 
C'vC rivui. cane :rer-be)-s who e;:a : r. er."-to-,-)ne cor.bat as repre-sen- 
t itive:.; c: tneir reancctive c;.:;.n-;.s . WhiJe never particularly cornn.on 
ia tne ;.^aa;;i., L'.ixr, for." appear.;, to hav.- 1,,; cone virtually extir;ct ir. 
^- . . V J / J o / ci ^ ^r,c n I "L 1:; p r i ; s e r. c « ' 'vs ..i : i t ,' p c r ( i li i n o n t ^' i r. t a n c c- . C) nt„- 
r.-jjv".n.i-jnt ^fxplamed the LU:rM::*.j oi t;:u fair fiq:.t. cn the grounds 
tnat t.cjay'i:; (jai.qs have -ihandor.i • j t p.o t r ad 1. 1 icna 1 se^■^;u of '.nin(; 

V i c - 

tory or dofear achieved by thoir dos i^.Ti.a ted chanpion. Today, l;e 
said, ^ defeat m a "fair fight" would at one*- he fo. lowed iy an 
attacK by the losing side, dishonorably refufiing -co accept its out- 
come. In Detroit, a respondent said that one-to-one fights between 
rr.ember::; of rival ganas most often serve as the initiatory incident 
winch triggers a series of larger scale retaliatory engagements. 

In the "execution", a particular member of a rival gang is 
selected for assassination on the basis of behavior foi which he is 
seen to have been responsible as an individual or as a re^^re- 
sentative of his gang — for example, making advances to a girl as- 
:SOciated with the offended gang. A .liingle gang member act:r as a 
"hit" man, seeks out the target, and attempts to kill him, genr ral- 
ly by snooting. A "punitive assault" involves astual or potential 
mem.bers of the sam.e gang. A gang member m.ay be subi(?ct to a disci- 
plinary beating or in rare instances kiJlcd for violating gang rules; 
in some cases local youth who refuse to loir, a gang, or having 
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^^'i : 5. ur.ava i lable , 
t of ferns noted 

p C' r \ c ci :> , a n d nay 



■ 'r...-,-rt.y true t, :■„. : 



' " i:. . iri:-. r ;;:i:.'t r or. c:,jn--: viojc-nce"^, 
,. ^i^. .^-^ on T.;rc;>,-r i:y w.i.-, i r,.,:! j d a>; or.._; forn of violent 

.--ojne. pr.-„ent rtcort ..i.-o:-; ;,c'. ir.cludo a diSL-us.sion of this form. 

iz 3iv-:uld noted, how.- ...... r , that destruction of |,roperty consti- 
tute., a very neriou. forn of gany era:..: m :.o:r. areas. With rc-spect 
to vandalism per se, gangs m certain suburban and/or outer-city 
co.T.T.unitie3 are actively engaged in inflicting danage on automobiles 
and other property, with damage costs totalling hundreds of thou- 
.-and.s of dollars. In some slum communities, gangs 1 ave effected 
almost cor-.plete destruction of comir.rnity recreational facilities 
and have participated m extensive destruction of school facilities. 
Another extremely serious manifestation of property damage activities 
is gang involvement m arson. The burning of hundreds of structnres- 
residential and business, abandoned or occupied, has become increasing- 
ly prevalent in slum-area communities throughout the nation, and 
in many instances gang members are the agents of these conf iagrations- 
so.-;ietimGs accidentally, more often, deliberately.'^ 
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^W.B. Miller, 1965, Ibid. 



F?!^;- v^J ;•■ Shapiro "Rakina the Ashes of the Epidemic 

^tTthe worJ ^^ J^""^^ Magazine, July 13, 1975, page 16-"We know 
tlJ I ^ :uvenile gang. They're waiting for (the fire- 

men) when we get there, all wearing their uniform jackets;" 
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r : ::ci:::-: ^UiJt ::rf st;':".-:t?a ccr.'/i.'V sornc- ;\c-L.ori r)f the present 
;ara.'L^. r canq-r.^:'r::L(jr violence : rjjor rvT.erican cities, but 
U'..- not ::.c^.uu^-- inicr:^at:on ^;;r-. ^-./Cy .rpor tant related issues; what 
1 tr;e r^'latiV(.- pre va I-ince -.^je v/;r.ioui' Vorn.is cited, and v;hat 
vT ireqor ^t.- . c: porr^CM, re tre rjrir.ary victinr:. of gang violence? 
T-^.e ^at^or •;;uGotion, ai. air ridy noted, is of particular irr.portanco 
1 r. ^i :::z ct vidtj :.;prt;'ad claim' that it is !;cv; non-.: ang members wno 
.liie t;-.e prir.ary v ic t : :inr. - -part ica I ar 1 y ..adults. Al; is the case in 
C'ther ;:i:icr..i of this rey.ort, tne kind;^: of data neces:.:ary to 
T:roviav .ic^urat" a:'.d reliar)le answers to tliese questions are 

nav/i ; la: o. iiowevtjr, to an even greater extent than in other 
3t-ctiL.n.-., and partialxy with respect to the latter questions, it is 
important to ar tempt som^^ sort of approxir^.at ion , now^-'/c^r rough ar»d 
tentative, becau::e respondents' estin^ates of the proportion of r^.on- 
r;ang victims vanes :;:.> widely. o-:*-^ stated, for example, that over 
^0* of victims were non-gang members , whiwle another claimed that 
non-':;ang victims cor;pris^?d only a small minority, and ev^^n here 
victir'.izat ion was accidental. Not only were thei^e two respondents 
':*'::f er r ing to the sam.r? city, but they were botli members of the same 
•-.o 1 ice d epar t:^en t . 

'jno of the few ava i he.^l o rraarces of routine' identification as 
to the identity of victim.s which is amonahl^- to ctuanti tat i ve treat- 
ment are incidents of gang vioienct,^ described m the daily pros.s in 
sufficient detail as to permit analytic categorization. Methodo- 
logically, the use of newpaper reports involves obvious probKms, 
particularly with respect to issues of representativeness ^and so^lection 
criteria. However, the importance of analyzing some fairly large 
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popul.cion cf events to derive r.jjr.erical findings as to what cate- 
gories of persons are .T.ost frequently victimized serves to counter- 
balance to some degree the obvious limitations of the data source. 
Moreover , as will be seen, a surprising degree of regularity in the 
results obtained seer.s to indicate a higher level of adequacy for 
these data than one might expect. 

TABLE X X] 

V_i ctimj of Gang Violence: Four Cities 
N Incidents •= 301: 1973-' 7 5* 



T ype of Victim City 



^ •^ .C . Chi . L.A . Phi l a. Four Cities 

N=^80 N-58 N=108 N=301 

G ang Member 51. 2 ** 56.9 66. 7 6-- . 5 60.5 
Via Rumble, 

Warfare 36.2 22.4 35.2 23.2 31.9 
Via Band, 

Ind'l Assault 15.0 34.5 31.5 36.2 28.6 

Non-Gang Member 48 . 8 43.1 33.3 34.6 39.5 

Peers II.5 8.6 11.1 18.2 11.9 



Children, Adults 37.5 34.5 22.2 16.4 



27.6 



ICO.O 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



* First 6 months 
*•* All figures in table are percentages 



Table XXI is based on an analysis of 301 incidents of gang 
violence reported in the press of the four largest cities between 
January 1973 and June 1975. The 1973 cutoff date was used to in- 
sure that reported victimization patterns be as current as possible, 
Two major categories of victim are distinguished— gang mev^hers and 

KM 
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non-.,^ng-T.er.i.or , ao veil as t.v/c- r^uh-cit..;:. it.;:; cr eaj.n; fc; jar.o- 
ni'nbe-rs , v.iother vict zit icn cccurrcd i ;-. tr., i.-o:.tcx-: of iarcc r- 
scal.. ru-bles/v.-arfaro. or ^r.c.: l^r-s. band ' md i vvdu i 1 a.-saults ; 

for non-gang r.e.-nber;-; there. ar.> -.wo ;;ubcat.-qcrioii of victiir.-- peers -- 
yi-nerallv rales of sirilar a^e, .-i.r.ic ;.t3tu;.;, and residential areas, 
and non-poers— nostly nale or fomal..- a;:ult;., but soxeti:-es children. 

On.;- ;5urprisin^g feature of the table iv. the ue.jr*r;j of ^u.ni larity 
a-.cncr t:uj four citici in the proportions of r.port- d victxms in the 
several catogorxes. Four-city totals .^hov tr.at just about 6C't of 
reportec victir.s were qancj-Tiomberb , and 40% non-qanq nic-iuberr; . None 
ct the four cities varie.s by T.ore t'nan 10 percentage point.s from 
those figures. These finding:-; wouid c.ppear to weaken ascortions 
that the I'.ajority of victims of gang violence in the 1970 's ar..> 
ron-aang-meT.bers. It should be noted that m additi^ n to e.stir^ates 
leported earlier which diverge s^harply from tiie.se figa:es, figures 
civen by other respondents, sojnetines m the fjairie cities, were 
very clcse to those .shown here. A r-robation worker jn the city 
wher<- police officials gave diametrically opposed estimate:; reckoned 
*;hat "abo:t 60t of gang victins are other gang member:.!." 

Of the four victim subcat^>qor i es , the ganc-mtimber.s involved 
in rumble:3 and "warfare" ranked highest a:s victim:;, gang irembers 
assaulted in the course of individual or smaller band encounters, 
second highest, adults or children not affiliated with gang.^^ ranked 
third, and non-gang peers, fourth. 

While these figures would appear to weaken a:,s.-rtiono that 
the primary victims of 197G's gangs are unmvolved "outsiders rat:-,fr 
than other gang members or local peers, they provide no basis for 
determining whether the proportions shown here diff substantially 
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fror. tr-cse ot the past. The 2S't fcur-ciry figure for non-gang, non- 
peo:: victi-i- nignt represent a najor developrtent if equival^^nt 
rercenrages in the past wore, say,. in the neighborhood of 5%. 
Lirectiy co.T.parable data for past ooraOds are not available. However, 
there are data which pernit an indirect comparison- These were 
^;athered m the course of a three-year gang study in I3cston m the 
]-'^':>0*£;, m tne course ct .vhich all known incidents of gang assault 
involving ^.-^.^013 of Sv^-von gangs m one city dir.trict were lecorded 
by field workers, analyzed, and reported."'' 

TABLE XXI T 



Three Cate^ o- ries of Gang Meriber Victims 
Two Studies Compared: 1955-57, 1973-75 



Vpe of Victim 



301 Press -Reported 
Incidents , Four 
Cities, 1973-75 

60.5 
27. 6 
11.9 



77 Field Recorded 
Incidents , One Com - 
munity , 1955-57 ' 1 



57.1 
22.0 
20.8 

99.9 



Gang Member 
Non-gang Chi la. Adult 
Non-gang Peer 

Three Categories 100.0 

"^Violent Crimes m C.\ty Gangs, 
1966, Table 5, p. 109 

Table XXII compares proportions of three categories of victim obtained 
through the current four-city analysis and the single-community study 



Walter B. Miller, 1966, Ibid., Table 5, p. 109 
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twenty years earlier. In tho face of ^Lf:.orencoo of tine, methods 
and locations, proportions are surpriaangly similar. Gang T.einbers 
wore victirus m 60i of reported incidents in the 'VO's co.T.pared to 
■j7t in me '50's. Ncn-ganc anults ana children were victims in 
2St of current incidents , 22t in tr.o past. Th- non-qang-peer 
category showed less similarity, witn such persons being victimized 
by gang, only about naif as often as during the recent period. Even 
so, the proportions fall within 10% of each other. 

Conparing victimization figures by category for the four major 
cities clarifies the issue ol non-gang-nonber victimization. The 
four-City avora-.-e of victimization of children and adults, 28V. 
is sorr.ewnat, but not much higher than the 221 figure of the earlier 
stuay. On tins basis, such victimisation doe.s not appear as a par- 
ticularly distinctive practice of contemporary gangs. However, 
looking at city-by-city percentages, it is apparent that the chil- 
dren and adult victimization figures in the two largest cities 
(New York 38 t, Chicago 3b%) are substantially nighor than those for 
the next largest (Los Angeles 22%, Philadelphia 1G%), as well as the 
i950's figure (21%). This suggests that there is considerable 
substance to claims by New Yorkers and Chicagoans that increasing 
victimization of cnildren and adults represents a significant de- 
velopment, but that similar elainr, by Lo^. Atriolenoc and ?hi ladelphian: 
be regarded with some caution. 

Weaponry 

How lethal is the violence of contemporary gangs? Data just 
presented concerning the forms and victims of gang violence provide 
no direct information as to the consequences ol such violence. 
Section V does deal with one kind of consequence — death--in ti.e dis- 
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cucj:;ion of gang-related killings, ^ut no examination of injuries, 
r..iinir.g, mtinicia tion , property dec truction , and other consequences 
of actual cr t..reatenod violence is included i- this report. How- 
ever, tne discission of gang noT±)or violence in the 1970 's requires 
ar. tr.e very least some attention to the role of weaponry— a primary 
mstrur.ent of violent victimization.^ 

On October 27, 1919, a Chicago newspaper ran a story on the killing 
of a me.iiber of tne EJston youth gang by a li5-yoar-old member of the 
Belnonts— a Nortnwcst Side gang— m the course of a continuing 
"turf war" between the two gangs. Tne ..tory used those words: 
"(The l-;lston gang mc-nber) was killed by a b.llet from a .22-caliber 
rifle. In the last two years, when the two gangs realized the 
i.-npotency of using bare knuckles and ragged stones, each turned to 



1 rearms . 



This statement, incorporating the basic notion that gangs un- 
til recently have engaged in violence by means other than guns but 
that today have turned to guns, has been forwarded repeatedly in 



Information concerning use, prevalence, and tvpes of weapons was 
solicited m each of the 12 survey cities as one of the 24 "qang 
information topics" mentioned earlier. However, the interim nature 
of this report does not permit a fuller analysis of this topic with 
tae aegree of detail used, for example, in the analysis of the 
^operating philosophies" item of the survev guide (W.B. Miller 

Operating Philosophies of Criminal Justice and Youth Survey Pro- 
fessionals in Twelve Major American Cities" Preliminary Report to 
uEAA, May, 1975, 11 pages). The present treatment of weaponry is 
based on a partial and non-systematic examination of selected 
materials for six of the twelve cities. 

2^ ^ . , 

Frederick M. Thrasher, The Gan g, Universitv of Chicago Press, 
1927, page 180. " ' 
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almost identical form during every aecade of the 55 years since the 
Balr.ont-Elston killing. Most often the time period cited for the 
reported resort to guns is "two or three years ago"; a less frequent 
version of the statement uses the period "15 or 20 years ago" — 
often corresponding to the gang-member age-period of the reporter's 
life. 

Given the almost ritualized nature of the claim that gangs of the 
past used fists, clubs, missiles, and the like, but have "only 
recently" turned to guns, claims of increasing use and prevalence 
of guns must be approached with particular caution. Statements re- 
garding guns made both by survey respondents and in other sources 
have thus been subject to particularly careful appraisal. Approach- 
ing the factual accuracy of such statements with an attitude of 
scepticism, one conclusion nonetheless seems inescapable. The 
prevalence, use, quality, and sophistication of weaponry' in the 
gangs of the 1970 's far surpasses anything known in the past, and 
is probably the single most significant characteristic distinguish- 
ing today's gangs from their predecessors. 

Why has information as to gang-related killings, of the kind 
presented in Table XV , not been reported on a routine basis in past 
studies of youth gangs? Veri' probably a major reason is that in 
the past actual killings were relatively rare as an outcome of as- 
saultive activities by gangs. Admitting the dangers of generalizations 
in the absence of reliable information from the past, the weight of 
evidence would seem to support the conclusion that the consequences 
of assaultive activities by contemporary gangs are markedly more 
lethal than during any previous period. Data just presented respecting 
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the forms and victins of gang violence show some departures from the 
practices of previous periods, but by and large these differences 
are not of sufficient magnitude to account for marked differences 
ia the degree of lethality currently observed. It would appear that 
the major differentiating factor is that of weaponry. This raises 
several questions: how prevalent are firearms, what is the charac- 
ter of gang weaponry, and how can one account for increases in its 
prevalence ana quality? 

Questions as to the use of firearms in the several cities typically 
elicited answers such as " Everybody's got them; they have them either 
on their persons or in their homes" {New York) ; "Guns are now 
available all over; they are a prime target of burglaries" (Chicago); 
"In this city a gang is judged by the number and quality of weapons 
they have; the most, heavily armed gang is the most feared; for our 
gangs, firepower is the name of the gamd' (Los Angeles); "The most 
dramatic change in the gang situation here lies in the use of fire- 
arms" (Philadelphia) . 

There is little doubt that such statements involve elements of 
exaggeration; When pressed, some of these who claimed 'that "every- 
body" now tias guns said that in a typical gang of 4 0 persons, per- 
haps 20 own guns, compared to 2 or 3 in the past. Others stated that 
the gangs did not actually possess all the guns they used, but bor- 
rowed or rented arms from other gangs or persons. In the absence of 
more careful analysis of the weaponry- data, the possibility of such 
exaggeration remains. Even so, there was virtually unanimous agree- 
ment by respondents in all cities that guns of a variety of kinds 
were extremely prevalent in the community, easy to obtain, and used 
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extensively by gang members. 

A very rough notion of the prevalence of weapons is furnished 
by the kinds of arrest figures presented in the previous section. 
New York police reported approximately 1, 500 arrests of gang meiabers 
for "possession of dangerous weapons" between 1972 and 1974 (all 
•tiangerous weapons" are not firearms, but most are); Chicago recorded 
700 gang meirijer arrests for "possession of firearms" in 1974 alone; 
in the same year Los Angeles reported 1,100 gang-member arrests 
for "assault with a deadly weapon", and 115 more for "shooting at 
inhabited dwellings". Philadelphia reported about 500 shooting 
incidents involving gang members between 1971 and '73. These 
figures substantially under- represent the actual number of guns 
in circulation, since they record only gun use or possession that 
comes to official notice. 

Probably the most careful accounting of gang weaponry in major 
cities is that of the Bronx Division of the New York City Police 
Department's Gang Intelligence Unit. Lists compiled in 1973 and 
'74 included 25 categories of weapon used by gang members. Of these, 
weapons in 17 of the categories utilize gunpowder or some other 
explosive. The categories include: "Rifles, all calibers"; "Shotguns, 
all calibers (sawed-of f ) " ; Handguns (revolvers, automatics) 22, 25, 
32, 3S, 45 caliber"; "Semi-automatic rifles converted to auto- 
matic"; "Home-made m.ortars"; "Home-m.ade bazookas"; "Moiotov Cocktails'^ 



A discussion of reasons for the increased avaiiabilitv of weaz^ons 
m tne 1970 s will be included in the expanded version' of this" report, 
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"Pipe Bombs". In o.-.ly one of the six cities, San Francisco, was the 

"Saturday night special" (a cheap, short-barrelled .22 revolver) 

cited as the major kind of gang weapon; in all other cities respondents 

claimed that the majority of guns used were at the level of hig! ■ 

quality police weapons; the Smith and 'Wesson .38, one common type 

cf police weapon, was mentioned several times. Home-made "zip guns", 

reported as prevalent in the 1950' s, were mentioned as still used 

ty some younger gang members, but several informants said that such 

crude weaponry was held in contempt by most gang members. 

Accurate information concerning the role of weaponry is important 
rot only because of its obvious bearing on the capacity of gang 
ncembers to pose a lethal threat to one another and to non-gang victims, 
but because such information bears directly on the issue of the 
"causes" or origins of contemporar^• patterns of gang violence.^ One 
of the most comjnon eleme-ts of current efforts to account for in- 
creased gang violence is the notion, particularly favored by the 
media, that today's gang member, in common with other violent youth- 
ful offenders, simply lacks the capacity to conceive the taking of 
human life as wrongful. This position, frequently forwarded in the 
past in connection with conceptions of "psychopathic" or "socio- 
pathic" personalities, is given substance in current media images 
through televised or quoted statements by youthful killers such as 
"What do I feel when I kill somebody? Nothing at all. It's nothing 



A fuller and more systematic treatment of the causes or or-^a^-ns o^ 
current manifestations of youth gang violence will be included in the 
expanaed version of this report. 

Ii2 
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Tv.ore to DC than brushing off a fly.** 

These images serve to symbolize a theory Lhat basic changes have 
occurred in the moral capacity of many youth whereby the act of 
killing is seen simply as a means to an end, unaccompanied by any 
sense of moral wrongness, and that the spread of such amorality under- 
lies increases in lethal viole- .:e by gang members and others. 

Without exploring the plausibility, character of supportive 
evidence, or other implications of this position, it is appropriate 
s:.mply to note at this point that of two posited factors for ex- 
plaining increases in violence — a basic personality change in A^iieri- 
can youth and an increased availability of firearms, the latter ap- 
pears far more likely to exert a significant influence. The fact 
that guns are readily available, far more prevalent, and far more 
widely used than in the past seems well established, while the postu- 
^atea changes xn b.^isic moral conceptions remain hichly conjectural. 

This would suggest that theories based on changes in technologies 
or social arrangements show a more obvicus relationship tc chances 
:.n patterns of gang violence than theories based on changes in 
::uman nature. This point may also be illustrated in conn^rCtion with 
a developr.ent noted earlier. 

Tata just presented indicates that the notorized fcray his be- 
come rr.cre prevalent relative to the rurile as a form or i.ntergang 
conflict. One reason clearly involves technology-. The classic 
rumhle could be and can be executed with ccriatants proceeding by 
foot to the battle site and there engaging each other with fists, 
clubs, chains, and possibly knives — logistica.! and t vchnoiocical 
means available to coi:±>atants throughout records J history. By oon-- 
trast, the foray, in one of its major forr.s, requires tw~c tech-- 
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r.oiogical devices— the autoniobile and the gun. While both have boen 
in existence for some time, neither has been readily available in 
large nunbers to urban adolescents until relatively recently. 
In the 1970 's, for reasons not well understood, the conjoint use 
cf guns and cars has increased substantially. Those technological 
and economic factors which govern the avai labili^,y to adolescents 
cf firearms and automobiles have thus played a major role in chang- 
ing the character of major forms of ga.-g violence. 
Motives for Gang Violence 

Consideration of the reasons behind ^.-ts of viol^rice bv gang 
nembers is part of the larger issue of the motivation for gang 
behavior in general, and as such is not treated in the present report. 
However, one aspect of this issue is relevant to the present dis- 
cussion. Of four distinguishable motives for engagii a in gang 
violence—honor, local turf-defense, control, and gain, all four 
have been operative in the past, and all four continue to be operative 
m the present. However, it would appear that violent acts in the 
service of the latter two—control and gain, have been increasing 
in frequer;cy at the expense of the former. Much of the information 
concerning forms of gang viclence— intimidation of possible court 
witnesses, claims of control over the facilities and educational/ 
disciplinary- policies of the schools, claims of complete hegernenony 
over parks and other recreational areas — reflects an increased use 
of viclence for purposes of control. 

Similarly, reports cf rhe extension of extortion cr "shakedown" 
operations from peers to adult m.erchants, robbery of "easy" victims 
such as elderly people, predatory excursions by smaller bands for 
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rmgginc or otherwise robbing the general citizenry, appear to reflect 
greater stress on the use of violence as a .-neans to the acquisition 
of money anc salable goods. All these issues— the nature of motives 
for violence, possible changes in the character of such motives, 
and possible reasons for such changes, call for additional infor- 
nation and analysis. 

Suirjnary : A common propensity to exaggerate and sensationalize 
the prevalence and severity of gang violence makes it particularly 
important to approach this topic with care, caution, and scepticism. 
Claius that "gangs of today" are far more violent than their prede- 
cessors must be regarded with particular caution, since such claims 
have been made so often in the past. In reviewing academic studies 
of gang problems in the 1950 's and '60's, it would appear that the 
nore careful and scholarly the study, the less empha.^is was placed 
by -he authors on the centrality and gravity of violence as a basic 
form of gang activity. One of the foremost scholars of gangs of 
-he 'SO's and 'oO's, Malcolm Klein, in a comprehensive view of gang 
studies of this period, consistently played down the saliency and 
seriousness of violence as a form of gang behavior, and concluded his 
review with the statement "Gang violence, it must be admitted, is 
-ot new a major social problem.""^ 

Starring from rhe assumption thar gang violence during rhe past 
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sevoral decades was less severe than represented by most contemporary 
reporters, and recognizing that the tendency to exaggerate such 
severity is equally characteristic of the present period, the fol- 
lowing conclusions as to gang violence in the 1970's seem warranted. 

Violent acts committed by members of youth gangs in six majo.- 
cities in the 1970 's, as in the past, encompass a wide range of 
cifferent: forms and manifestations. Of these, violence which takes 
as its victims persons outside the immediate orbit of gang members — 
primarily adults and children in similar or different communities- 
has the greatest capacity to arouse public fear, and to engender 
perceptions that youth gangs pose a serious crime problem. Eight 
forms of inter-and intra-gang conflict may be distinguished—the 
planned rumble, the rumble, warfare, the foray, the hit, the fair 
fight, trie execution, and punitive assault. While there is some 
evidence of "specializations" in different cities, most of the above 
forms were reported as presenr in all six cities. The notion that 
the "rumble", in either its "planned" or •-• spontaneous" form has 
disappeared was not supported by available evidence; however, it does 
appear that the "foray"-an excursion by smaller bands, generally anned 
and of-en motorized— has increased in prevalence relative to the rumble. 
With respect to victimization, the notion that non-gang adults and 
children have become the primary victims of gang violence was not 
supported; of three categories of victim identifiable through press 
reports, other gang members comprised about 60%, adults and children 
about 2S%, and non-gang peers about 12*. The 60% gang, 40% ncn-ganc 
ratios based on four city averages do net differ substantially from 
figures recorded in the past. However, when figures are differentiated 
by city, considerable s-ubstance is granted the notion of increased 
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rcn-ganq-meiuber victimization in the nation' :5 two largest cities, 
uhero ncn-gang-members appear as victims in almost half of the re- 
ported incidents, and non-gang children and adults in well over 
cne-third. 

A majOr development of the 1970 's appears to lie in a very sub- 
stantial increase in the availability, sophistication, and use of 
firearms as an instrument of gang violence. This may well be the 
single most significant feature of today *s gang activity in evalu- 
ating Its seriousness as a crime problem. The increased use of fire- 
arms to effect violent crimes (often in concert with motorized transpor 
has substantially increased the likelihood that violence directed 
;:oth to other gang members and the general citizenry will have lethal 
consequences • 

Participation in destructive acts by gang m.enber^ involving 
property destruction also appears to be on the rise. Major manifesta- 
tions are extensive vandalism of school facilities, destruction of 
parks, recreational and other public facilities, and the destruction 
of buildings through arson. 

Related to changes in forms and victims of gang --member violence 
nctad above appear to be changes in motives for violence. Insofar 
as gang violence is played out in an arena of intergang conflict, 
mcrives arising our of •'honor" ("rep", "heart" in the past), and 
defense of local turf play a major role? as muggings, robberies, 
and exrort:.on of community residents have become relatively mere 
prevalent, and as efforts to inrirddate witinesses, determ.ine school 
policies, and dominate public facilities have become more widespread, 
the motives of "gain" and "control" can be seen as playing a larger 
role. 
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In suia, taking into account tendencies to exaggerate the s/ope 
and seriousness of gang violence, and to represent the *'gang of 
today as far more violent than its predecessors, evidence current- 
ly availat)le indicates with considerable clarity that the amount of 
lethal violence currently directed by youth gangs in major cities 
both against one another and against the general public is without 
precedent. It is not unlikely that contemporary youth gangs pose 
a greater threat to the public order, and greater danger to the safety 
of the citizenry, than at any time during the past. 
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VII: Gang Activities and the Public Schools 

The bulk of youtr. gang mer.ibers in the largest cities are aged 
approxinately lo to 21. Youth in the United States are required 
by law to be in attendance at a public or private school for seven 
oi: the twelve years of this age span. Furthermore, as shovTi 
earlier, approximately 60 percent of gang-member arrests involve 
persons aged 17 and below. This substantial overlap between the 
ac-es of required school attendance and the ages of customary gang 
no^bership, along with the fact that about half of arrested gang- 
rr;G.T.bers are school-aged, would lead one to expect that whenever 
one finds serious gang proble~s, cne would also find serious gang 
problens in the schools. 

Strangely enough, this has not, apparently, been the case in 

the past. In all of the literat'ore devoted to gangs in the 'SO's 

and '60's, very little specific attention was paid to this area. 

The writings of Frederick Thrasher, whose study of gangs in the 

'-O's and '20*5 is the r.ost con-.prehensive ever produced, does not 

even include a separate chapter cn gangs and the schools."^ Yet, 

in the 1970 's , ganc activities a-^-^ec-^-^ -^^ 

' — a--«=(_, — ng ^ne tcnool syste:: are 

widely perceived as a najor probien. In a nation-wide Galluu Poll 



Most of the ten rather brief 
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reierences to cangs ana the schools 
includes in Thrasher (1927, Op. Cit.) illustrate strikinciv the 
contrast between the gangs of the •20's and the '70-s. One ganc: 
carec not openly defy" school authorities; the sanctitv of the 
scnoo. as "neutral territcr\'" is notod. M. Klein ( Street G^-c<=" 
ana Street Worker s, Prentice Hall, 1971) includes two brief cis- 
cussicns of gancrs and schools, focussed i:rimarily cn nethods of 
behavior change, rather than descriptions of gang activities. 
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reported in late 1974, a surprisingly high 60 percent of respondents 
who provided "seriousness" estimate!; felt that "student gangs that 
disrupt the school or bother other students" constituted either a 
very serious or moderately serious problem in their loca] schools. 
In 1975, witnesses testifying before a senate subcommittee investi- 
gating violence in the scnools repeatedly pointed to youth gang 
activity as a major contributor to the larger problem of student 



violence , 



What is the character of gang activities in the public schools 
today, and why are they currently arousing so much more concern 
than in the past? The present section will address the first issue 
quite briefly, and the second even more briefly. 

Gang Activities in ti. Schools 

The point of departure for the present discussion is the fact 
that in the 1970' s identifiable youth gangs are operating within 
as well as outside of many schools in major cities, and that the 
nature of such operations not only poses serious obstacles to the 
?rin::r%- mission of the schools— the education of their students— but 
also poses a serious threat to the physical safety of students and 
teachers. Table xxm lists ten kinds of gang activity or responses 
to gang activities reported by respondents, or through other sources 
for the six gang-problem cities. 

As in the case of Table x>: , no report of the presence of 
a particular activity does not necessarily mean that it is abse-t, 
but rather that information as to its presence was not obtained. 
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TABLE XXIII 
School - Related Forms of Gang Activity 



No, Cities 

^'Q^ NY Chi LA Phil Det SFr R?Port;^ng 

— Activity 

Identified gangs reported R R R R R R ( 

operating in Elementary, 
Junior High, cr Senior 
High Schools 



Several identified gangs 
attending same school 


O 


R 


R 


R 


0 




5 


Gang assaults, shootings, 
inside schools (corriders. 
classrooris, etc); teach- 
ers, other gang members, 
non-gang students 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


6 


Gang fights, attacks, 
shootings, outside schools 
(playgrounds, environs) 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


R 


6 


Gang members wearing 
"colors" (jackets, 
sweaters) in school 


R 


R 


(-) 


(-) 






2 


Intimidation of teachers 
by gang members (re: 


R 


R 


R 








3 



reporting gang activities 
to police r school author- 
ities, appearing as court 
witnesses r etc) 



Gang meabers claiming R R R R - - 4 

schoolrooms, environs, as 
"gang-controlled* terri- 
tory 



Gang members collecting 
"protection" money frc^ 
non-gang students 


R 


R 


R 


R 






4 


Ga^g mc=Eihers inflict major 
damage on school buildings, 
facilities 




R 


R 








3 


Gang problems require spec- 
ial security arrangements; 
public/private security 
personnel patrol school 
interiors ^ exteriors 


R 


R 


R 


p. 


R 




5 


No, Activities Reocrted 


3 


10 


9 


Q 


4 


3 





i>er Citv 

- — 

R= Reported ty respondent 
0= Reported by other source 
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Table XXIII shows differences between the four largest cities 
on one hand, and the rc-naining two on the other. Of forty 

potentially reportable activities for the four largest cities, 36 
(90 percent) are reported, whereas for Detroit and San Francisco, 
S of 20 possible activities are reported (40 percent). In the 
absence of prevalence figures, this would suggest that problems 
wxth gangs in schools are at present considerably less serious in 
tihe latter two cities. 

Nonetheless, zhe table shows clearly that the schools are 
^-:or arena for gang activity in all six gang-problem cities; 
ail SIX report three important features-the presence of identified 
gangs operating in the schools, stabbings, shootings, beatings, amd 
other kinds of assaults on teachers, other students and rival gang 
mernbers inside zhe schools, and similar kinds of assaults in the 
school environs. m all cities but one, San Francisco, special 
security arrangements have been instituted either primarily or 
oarrly in response to ?roble.-s of gang violence. Statements by 
mfcrr^nts in each of the six cities in response to the survey 
mquin.- as to gang probler^ in the schools convey some notion of 
local perceptions. 



, ^"-is city have sold out to the canes. 

-JiS^ development here is the intent by canes to ciin 
^i;t^t,J^ f'^ schools, their intimidaticn 'of 'school 
personnel anc their extortion of children on a larce 
scale. xhe gangs have browbeaten the school administrators 

ney have been bought off by beinc permitted trSe Se s^?;o^s 
as recr-witmc grounds. ' Sv,noo^s 

Xev York 
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The schools have become an arena of expression for the 
gangs; high schools in some districts have become houses 
for rhe gangs, and students are being victimized through 
extortion; gangs recruit openly in school areas. 

Chicago 

The gang situation in the schools is frantic. Of the 
inner-city schools, all of them have large gang populations 
within the schools. Gangs have completely taken over 
individual classrooms, and would have taken over 
whole schools if police had not intervened. Once the 
number of gang members in a class reaches a certain level, 
the teacher is powerless to enforce discipline. 

Los Angeles 



The schools in this city are citadels of fear; there is 
gang fighting in the halls; there is no alternative but 
to set up safety zones where fighting will be prevented 
through force. There is no point in trying to exaggerate 
the situation; the truth by itself is devasting. 

Philadelphia 

The gang problem here is serious — especially around the 
schools; every member of these gangs is involved in all 
sorts of crimes, from larceny through murder. Gangs are 
active both inside and outside the schools. The police 
have been meeting continuously with school and community 
people, and at every meeting they come up with a new name 
for a new gang. 

Detroit 



There has been fighting between black and white, and 
black and Chinese gangs in several high schools — thus far 
on a relatively small scale. But if they move ahead with 
plans to integrate the high schools, the gang conflict will 
make what is happening now look like a picnic! 

San Francisco 
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when these qualifications are considered, the statements just 
quoted accurately reflect the preceptions of those professionals 
who are closest to the gang-school situation in the several cities, 
and it is these perceptions, in cases where more systematic in- 
formation is unavai ble^ which must serve as the in:-ormational 
underpinning of policy formulation. 

No information was obtained as to the number of schools in 
each of the six cities in which at least one gang was operating, 
but problems currently appear to be most widespread and/or 
serious in Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and Chicago. Los Angoles 
respondents said "The problem is so out of hand at all three 
levels (Elementary, Junior, Senior) that it can't be coped with." 
"We have had three years of violence and killing in the schools 
with no real action by the authorities..."^ "All the schools 
in the inner city have l'=irge gang populations". Chicago respondents 
said "School officials feel the gang problem is city wide." 
"The teachers feel that gangs are their biggest problem". 
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Philadelphia for the past five years has been running special 
v^orkshcps to instruct schoolteachers in methods of coping with 
gangs, and the city has set up special crisis intervention teams 
to be dispatched to the schools during the many times that gang 
violence erupts or is threatened. One of the few urban communities 

to collect detailed information on gangs in the schools is the 
Bronx, which reported that named gangs were operating in at least 
32 schools in 1972. A year later, however, gang activity was 
reported to have lessened, with gang activity having become at 
least less visible. 

In both Detroit and San Francisco gang violence in the schools 
seems less widespread than in the four larger cities. Even so, 
a Detroit respondent said "On a scale of 10, I would rate the 
seriousness of gang problems in the schools at 111" The more 
serious problems in San Francisco affect schools with substantial 
Chinese populations, but several respondents expressed fears 
that gangs in largely black schoQls are in the process of becoming 
more active. 

Correspondences between elementary school districts and 
neighborhood boundaries, as point^ed out by a Chicago respondent, 
create a probability that gangs will frrm around elementary 
schools, and in fact, the "feeder" process by which students 
from a larger number of elementary schools attend a smaller number 
of middle or Junior high Schools, and then an even smaller number 
of High Schools, has resulted in throwing together gangs from 
different areas into the same Junior and/or Senior High Schools. 
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Of the 32 Bronx schools containing at least one gang, 26 •81%) 
contained two or more. Los Angeles respondents reported that it 
was not at all uncomion for five or six gangs from different Junior 
High Schools to converge on a single high school, and one high school 
reportedly contained ten different gangs. Seven different gangs 
were reported to be in attendence at one middle school (Junior 
High) in the Germantown section of Philadelphia, and other schools 
contain similar numbers. Since the gangs coming into the 
higher level schools are frequently rivals, a high potential 
for serious violence is created. 

Despite increasing attenapts to strenthen school security, 
iruch of this violence occurs within the schools themselves. 
Victims of gang attacks include other gang members, non-gang 
students, and teachers. In all four of the largest cities 
lespondents provided vivid accounts of gangs prowling the school 
corridors in search of possible rivals, and preventing orderly 
movement through tne hallways. All four cities report open gang 
fights occuring in the hallways - - in some cases with considerable 
frequency. The shooting and killing of teachers by gang members 
was reported for Chicago and Philadelphia, and of non-gang 
students in Chicago and Los Angeles. Shootings and other assaults 
were also reported to have occurred in school cafeterias, auditoriums, 
and other internal locations. 

Violence also occurs in the immediate environs of the schools, 
with gangfighting taking place in schoolyards, athletic areas, 
and adjoining streets. Such conflict often involves gang members 
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who have dropped out of school or passed tno co.T.pulsory school 
attendance age, but who congregate in schocl areas because the 
''action" is there. One resoondenc said "They spend more time around 
zhe school after they are no longer enrolled than they ever did 
when they were" . In sor.e cities , notably Chicago^ increased 
security measures have r^ade it difficult or impossible for these 
ox- or non-- student gang members to gain entry to the school 
buildings themselves, so they wait until student gang members 
Leave the building and use the surrounding ardas as arenas of 
conflict. 

Claims of "control" by gang members over specific rooms, 
zones, and facilities within the schools, as well as over school- 
/ards, athletic facilities, and other external areas, were 
reported for the four largest cities. This aspect ot school- 
related gang activity is of particular importance, sirce it appears 
to represent a major departure from past practice. Most cities 
reported a tradition whereby schools had been seen as "neutral 
territory" by rival gangs, a clearly recognized physical zone 
within whose limits enmities, vendettas, retaliatory obligations — 
however strongly maintained on the "outside" were, by agreed- 
upon convention, held in suspension. (One respondent referred 
to the "medieval concept of sanctuary**). 

In the 1970 's this convention seems to have eroded radically, 
at least in the four major cities. The traditional practice by 
youth gangs of making claims of special rights of ownership and 
control over particular areas and facilities in the community 
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("turf" "terrirorialization") has apparently in many instances 
hee.-. extended not only to school environs but to the schools 
themselves. The notion of "control" as applied by gangs to the 
schools involves several features, including claimed rights to 
exclusive use of facilities such as cafeterias, basketball courts, 
and the like, claims of exclusive rights to exercise authority 
(including the administration of discipline) in the classrooms, 
rights to collect fees for passage through school hallways 
as well as for permission to enter and remain in school buildings, 
and th3 designation of particular interior and/or exterior locales 
cs exclusive congregating areas ("turf") for specific gangs. 

Concern over gang control in the schools was evinced most 
strongly in Los Angeles and Chicago. Los Angeles respondents 
said that gangs had "territorialized" whole high school districts, 
with the "ownership" of particular high schools serving as the 
victory prize for gang combatants. They told also of gangs 
gradually increasing their numbers in particular classrooms until 
they have achieved a "critical mass" — a presence which defeats 
the capability of the teacher to exercise discipline. A Chicago 
respondent said "The gangs have simply taken over the schools"; 
a New Yorker, "The schools have sold out to the gangs"; Phila- 
delphia was forced to close the cafeterias in several major high 
schools because gangs had claimed the right to control access, 
seating areas, and other arrangements. 

The "intimidation" of teachers and other school personnel 
was reported for New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. The major 
form taken by such intimidation is threats by gang members that 
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the reacher will be beaten or killed if he or sne reports violat: 
by gang r.e.T^ers of school regulations or legal s^catutes, or appears 
as a witness in court proceedings against gang members. A related 
aspect of "rntimidation" is the refusal by gang members to accept 
the authority cf the teacher and concomitant claims that the right 
to exercise classroom authority belongs to the gang members. A 
respondent in New York, where the school system has been partially 
"decentralized," claimed that the local semi-autonomous school 
districts had "sold out" to zhe gangs, granting them the privilege 
of recruiting members a.-nong the student body in return for promises 
to refrain from violence. A Chicago respondent, a former teacher, 
claimed that the teachers were frightened of reporting gang viola- 
tions not only because of threats by the gang members, but because 
the-,- had no assurance that their claims would ce supported by 
school principals who were anxious to conceal evidence of violence 
in their schools (the "concealment" issue will be discussed shortly) . 
He added that 3 or 4 teachers in a school might be willing to take 
a stand, but unable to enlist the support of the other 100, felt 
powerless to act. 

A similar situation was reported for Los Angeles by the respondent 
who described the process whereby the presence in a class of a suffi- 
cient number of gang members effectively renders the teacher powerless. 
He also described the process whereby gang members establish a 
beachead of control in one classroom, which they then attempted to 
extend to the entire school. A Philadelphia respondent, denying the 
existence of "intimidation" by gang members, admitted that they did 
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threaren teachers, bur clained that the teachers' refusal to 

press charges against gang members arose from a "natural reluctance 

to testify** rather than fear of retaliatory violence. 

One of the traditional activities of urban youth gangs in 
the community is that of "extortion" - a demand for payment for 
the privilege of not being assaulted. In the past, the victims 
of this practice have primarily been younger adolescents or children 
m the local community, and sums of extorted money have generally 
been low. Most authorities have thus tended to regard this as a 
relatively innocuous practice, referred to as a "lunch-money 
shakedown" or by similar terms. As in the case of turf- 
control claims, the shakedown extortion practice has now been 
'•imported" from the community into the schools. 

Extortion in the schools takes two major forms, one being 
the traditional "protection" type already noted— payment in order 
to forestall threatened beatings or worse. But there is also a 
second type, not traditionally noted— one related to the claims 
of "ownership" of school facilities made by gangs. This is the 
collection of money for what one respondent called "the privilege 
of attending school". On the basis of the gang-asserted premise 
that they "own" the school and/or its facilities, fees are levied 
for the right to enter the building, traverse its passageways, 
utilize its cafeterias and gyms, and so on. A Los Angeles re- 
spondent said that the lino between this type of "exchange" 
and outright robbe-: ^mely thin. 

Figures on the e of these practices and the amounts of 

money involved i avb not been obtained. Quarters and dollars were 
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the sii.T.s n^.Dst frequently r.en-cioned; a Philadelphia respondenc 
saic that many students custcrTiarily keep their extortion iT.oiiey 
in an accessible place, but hide additional sums in their shoes 
or elsewhere so as to keep all their money from being taken by 
the gangs. Several respondents suggested that demanded sums 
were getring larger, and that since children are reluctant to 
inform their parents of the reason for their need for money, 
were being forced to steal from their parents and others to come 
up with the required amounts. In one case, gang members kept 
raising protection fees until they reached a point where the parents 
came to the school in bewilderment, inquiring as to the reasons 
for the ever-increasing amounts their son was requesting. 

The wearing of gang "colors" (jackets or sweaters bearing the 
gang name) within the schools was reported for the t ^o largest 
cities. This practice represents a particularly pointed method 
of flaunting gang membership, since it at the same time defies 
school rules and proclaims the power and threat of the gang. 
Fashions concerning the wearing of "colors" are quite chapgable, 
and New Yorkers report that the practice of wearing colors in 
schools has recently waned in some areas of the city. It should 
be noted, however, that gang members in those schools wher ? 
colors are not worn openly do not thereby forego the opportunity 
to indicate their gang identity* In Philadelphia, for example, 
there has never been any real tradition of gang colors, but m 
this city, as well as in Los Angeles, gang members avail them- 
selves of a very wide variety of what some respondents call 
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"disrinctive forr.s of apparel" which readily reveal their gang 
identity to the initiated. These include broad brimmed hats, 
(-Brims-), caps of particular colors, a single earring, one white 
sneaker, special satin trousers, and many others. Wishing at the 
sare time to reveal their gang identity to some and to forestall 
ready identification by others, gang members frequently change 
from one of these esoteric forrr.s of clothing or adornment to another. 

Gang members undoubtedly participate in the monumental amount 
of property damage currently being inflicted upon the schools, 
but the largely secretive nature of such activity makes it diffi- 
cult to identify specifically those acts of vandalism, arson, and 
defacement in which gang members are the primary participants. 
One exception, of course, applied to a relatively mild form of 
property defacement, grafitti; gang members in Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and elsewhere cover the walls in and around the schools 
with names of their gangs and their members. One particularly 
spectacular instance of property destruction in Los Angeles is 
widely assumed to be the work of gangs; after one and a half 
million dollars was put into the complete modernization of 
a city high school in 1974, gang members broke into the school 
and "completely demolished every. amg". Gang members in New York 
have used explosives such as pipe-bombs and Molotov Cocktails to 
burn and damage public facilities, and it is not unlikely that 
••some portion of the extensive damage to school facilities has 
been effected in this manner. 
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One very concrete indication that cang violence const:Lrutes 
a highly disruptive force in survey-city schools is that author- 
ities have been constrained, m recent years, to institute and 
augrr^ent arrangements for school "security" that are probably 
unprecedented. Taole XXII^ indicates that five of the six gang- 
problerr. cities report special security arrangements involving 
xuncipal police, private or school-system security guards, and citi 
len security personnel, in various combinations. While it is 
impossible, as noted earlier, to isolate exactly that portion of 
ceneral school violence that is specifically attributable' to 
cangs, there is little doubt that gang activity constitutes 
ii principal reason for these increased security arrangements. 

Two of the gang-problem cities, Chicago and Philadelphia, 
utilize all three typQS of security personnel just mentioned — 
nunicipal police officers, school-department security guards 
(sometimes off-duty municipal policemen) , and civilian security 
personnel. In Philadelphia, a fourth kind of arrangement is used — 
£imergency response teams summoned in cases of gang violence. 
While these teams do not include police officers, they carry 
mc.;ile communications equipment which permits radio contact with 
city police. 

New York uses both city police who are assigned to the schools 
and a separate school security force. Civilian securicy personnel 
as used in Chicago, Los Angeles and Philadelphia are not reported. 
The only gang-problem city not reporting special security arrange- 
ments in response to gang and other youth violence in the schools 



is San Francisco. In late 1974, after a series of violent 
confrontations between gangs in several schools, crijr.ir.al justice 
authorities initiated proposals for the institution of such 
r.easures. However, these were rejected by the school department, 
clair.mg that to "have policer.en m the schools" would be unduly 
disruptive to the clLnate necessary for productive educational 
activities . 

While no statistics have been obtained as to the actual 
nurr.bers of school security personnel in the five cities and the 
costs of security operations, a rough notion of the scope of 
these operations is conveyed by the fact that in Los Angeles the 
amount of money allocated to school security is higher than that 
cf any other security operation in the city, with t*- _^ sole ex- 
ception of the Los Angeles Police Departnent itself. 

Police officials in all five gang-problem cities claim that 
the placement of officers within the schools has made it far 
n.ore difficult for gang members to engage in gang- fighting and 
other forms of assault (Chicago, in addition, attempts to 
enforce a strict "no outsiders on the campus" regulation) , and 
that the presence of uniformed police (and in some cases plainclothes 
police) within the school has in fact prevented the situation from 
becoming worse that it is. Others claim that this policy has simply 
shifted the major locales of violence from the interiors 
to the exteriors of the schools. In any event, data just presented 
as to ti>e kinds of gang activity currently found in the" gang-city 
schools indicates that while police presence nay well exert a 
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restrair.mg influence, violent and ornc-r crir.inal activities by 
gangs in the schools still rer.ain a formidable problem. 

I ssues Concerning Gang-School Proble rns 

A nraber of additional issues are relevant to the problem 
cf gangs m schools, but can be treated only in the briefest fashion 
in the present report. They concern the extent to which school 
principals conceal or admit problems of violence in their schools; 
the use by gangs of student populations as recruitment sources; racial 
aspects of gang-school violence, and the issue of what lies behind 
the severity of current gang-school problems. 

Tne policies of school authorities with respect to disseminating 
information concerning their gang problems were raised as an issue 
by many respondents. The New York situation was described in almost 
identical terms by most respondents. In the past, they said, school 
principals had been extremely reluctant to admit the exxstence of 
gang problems in their schools— seeing such problems as a direct 
reflection on their own capacity to maintain internal school discipline, 
Police complained that concealment and denial by school authorities 
had unduly delayed the adoption of necessary control measures. Many 
schools, respondents said, still pursue a policy of conceaL-nent , but 
in an increasing nunber of cases the problem has ber ne so overwhelming 
that the principals have been constrained not only admit its 
existence and severity, but to adopt policies of cooperation with and 
use of other service agencies to a far greater degree than before. 

The sentiment that "the schools are finally beginning to admit 
the seriousness of the problem" was also expressed, in various forms, 
in Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and Detroit, but in some of these cities, 
and particularly in Chicago, an essentially opposite position 



wao ci^ad. 'rhe:i.e respondents clained rhat lot alone _r.- 
-c conceal their gang probler.s , the scnools were deliiL- .rr^tely 
exaggerating the-., in effect scapegoating the gangs .\n n:.. 
atte-T.pt tc cov-=r up their own inadequacies in handlivi: prc^b lezv.s 
of ii.'curity, race relations, ^nd so cn. These opposing charactor- 
izations were m so^^.e cases forwarded by respondents m the same 
cif. all probability, an unders ta*.;-:i ng of these apparent 

c:;.LraGiction3 would require further infomation and analysis. 

Tnc ';"acti.je bv gangs of using pooulations of students 
ror tn^' c_rposes of recruiting membership was reported for the 
two .arge.st citic:;. In New York, as noted earlier, a respondent 
ciai.T.ec that che schools had "sold out" to the gangs, promising 
therr. free rem in recruiting students in return for no-violenco 
pledges. In Chicago the recruitment problem is regarded as suf- 
ficiently serious that not only is recruitment into gangs proscribed 
hy statute, but this offense is classified as a major felony. As 
jn the case of the "concealment" issue, information as tc forced 
conscription by gangs and other aspects of gang recruitment is 
oxtre-nely fragmentary, and any sort of adequate picture would 
require further research. 

One might suppose that the issue of racial antagonism, and 
its role in general and/or gang-related school violence, would 
have been a major subject of concern by respondents. Somewhat 
surprisingly, the race issue was not raised by any of the respond- 
ents discussing gang-school problems in the four largest cities. 
The issue was raised, however, by respondents in Detroit, and San 
Francisco — appearing here as experiencing problems of lesser 
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sericusness. In both cities the issue was discussed in the context 
of school integration, and particularly in connection with the 
possibility that compulsory busing was in prospect. Respondents 
who raised this issue see.-ned convinced that additional mixing 
of racial and/c r ethnic groups in the schools would serve as a 
spur to gang forrtiation. One position projected the likelihood 
that "defensive" gangs would form in schools now without gangs 
m the event that potentially hostile students of other races or 
ethnic backgrounds were to enter the schools. Evidence respecting 
such predictions is very scanty, and it could also be argued that 
busing might serve to lessen the danger of gang problems in that 
it would weaken the territorial basis of gang formation and conflict. 
The experience of Boston, a city not included in the present phase 
cf this survey, during its initial year of busing to achieve a 
broader racial mixture, does not support tne notion that increased 
racial mixing in the schools inevitably loads to increased gang 
problems. Here again, additional information is needed. 

A final issue concerning gangs and schools relates to explanations 
for the activities and practices described here. As already noted, 
the present report presents no systematic analysis of this very 
fundar.ental issue, and the reasons behind increased gang problems 
in the schools constitute only one aspect of the larger problem of 
explanational treatment. However, it might be useful at this point 
simply to report some of the kinds of explanations forwarded by 
respondents, without attempting to relate them to one another 
or to any larger explanational scheme. Explanations mostly 
concerned two issues; reasons for gang violence in the schools, 
and the role of the schools in engendering the formation of gangs. 
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A New York respondent claimed that as the schools have 
increasingly lost their capacity to "hold" stxidents, they are 
forced out onto the streets, where they then form into gangs as 
a natural development. The spread of gangs was also attributed 
by other respondents in New York, Los Angeles and Philadelphia 
to school policies; when schools transfer particularly difficult 
students who are also gang members to other schools, the trans- 
ferred student then proceeds to form new gangs or branches of 
gangs in the new school, thus spreading rather than confining 
cang problems. In Chicago reasons for the erosion of teacher 
authority over gang members were couched in racial/ethnic terms r 
but the postulated processes were explained quite differently 
for Black and Hispanic gang members. A black ex-teacher claimed 
^hat black nationalism had undermined the legitimacy of institutional 
authority, and particularly school authority, for black youth, 
without replacing it with any alternative basis of authority; 
a worker with Hispanic gangs claimed that Hispanic notions of 
"honor" ir.ade it impossible for a gang member to accept the 
authority of the teacher without suffering a serious loss of 
face in the eyes of his gangnates. 

School policies were widely blamed for contributing to gang 
formation. Some said classes were so large that teachers couldn't 
possibly exert effective discipline; others claimed that the 
training of teachers equipped them ver\^ poorly to deal with 
persons of different ethnic and/or sxibcultural backgrounds; others 
said teachers had becoir.e too permissive, and that students mistook 
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kindness for weakness. A very strong indictoent of the schools 
was articulated by several respondents on the grounds that 
overall ecucational policies had utterly failed to inculate 
gang nicjnbers w.th any sense of identification with or allegiance 
to the larger social order, providing them no basis for transcending 
the irjT.ediate perceptions, values, and bases of prestige delineated 
by the subculture of che gang. E.xplanations in this area, as in 
ctners, s.-owod little rr.utuai articulation, and in some instances 
\vere directly contradictory, 

Tno vTuestion of vhy gang activities in the school are perceived 
as a :.crc- serious problerr. m tne 1970'.. than in the past was not 

Gcresse .rec-iy by local respondents, and even tentative 
answer- r.usi: await furthar analysis. One speculati\e answer 
cor.c.--ns zhe "holding power" of the schools, claimed by a New 
^or.< respcndeni zo have weakened, thus forcing adolescents onto 
t.ne streets ano into gangs. It appears equally likely that the 
p-ub^ic sonoois are today "holding" more rarher than fev.-er gang- 
prone youth. Prior to z'.'.e rights inove.T.ents of the 196G's 
.Bcnools controlled a variety of -T;ethods for extruding youth who 
poseo rhe r:.::;st serious discipline probler.s, among whose n-urr^bers 
gang n.emoers ranked high. These incl-uded early release for work- 
reiatea purposes, "'continuation" schools, and of course, expulsion. 

i^'Urmg the pasz oecaoe there has been increasing pressure 
on tne sonoo^s lo "odd" rhe .-aximur. number of school-aged 
aaolesoent3--partic,larly those from minority and/or low income 
ccrr-munities. Many of the m.ethods by which the schools were able 
tc ex truce "problem' youth beca.-e less available 
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This section has presented examples of gang activities (extortion, 
gang- fighting) wnich fomerly were practiced primarily in the 
cor-.vmnity rather than in the "privileged sanctuary" of the schools 
It is not unreasonable to speculate that as more gang members 
have been constrained to spend more of .hoir waking hours within 
the spatiax ori.it of the p^lic schools, chey become more likely 
to crir-.g ir.co tnat orbit those patterns of oehavior whose practice 
r.ac rcj.— er^y oeer. cor.f:.ned to the outsade community. Other 
rossib^c reasons as well as tr.is require further investigation 
ar.c tcsti n-.'; . 

bur-^-:arv : Tne pheno~enon of gang violence and other gang 
cct-vities m '..he p'jb.lic schools in the 1970 '3 commands a degree 
cf concern and attention which is probably unprecedented. One 
reason ror tnis concern relates to the range and character of 
cang activities c^arrently conducted both within schoc] buildings 
and m the 



scnooi envirc-is. Activities reported for the gang- 
prob^er- cities include the following. Identified gangs are 
operating Aitnin the school at all three levels — Elementary, 
Junior Hign .'"Middle" School) and Senior High Schools. In many 
-nstances, several gangs, often rivals, operate within the same 
school—cften 2 or 3, m extreme cases 3 or more. This creates 
a nig- potential for intergang conflict. Gangs have engaged 
m serious assaultive behavior within the schools — shootings, 
staromgs, oeatmgs wirh ether gang members, teachers, and fellow 



stucents as 
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n^r.-7 nor.ber^i above ;>c::ccl age or out of school for otr.er reasons 
custoraarily frequent school environs, iinpeding or interdicting 
passace or entry by non-aang '^.tudents, attacking rival gang 
r.enbors leavmq or ^cino to school, encaging in gang combat, and 
derac?.:v7 ur.d destroyma school property. In the tv;o largest cities 
janq :\^::.c^zs oi^enly wear jackets or sweaters bearing their gang 
n.^T.ei:. while m school, and i.-i other cities niaintain some distinctive 
rorr: of dros^ cr adorn-Tont that identifies the:n as gang mciTibers. 
.nrouch -^.vi^^.xz^ violence, m sor.e instances carried out, gang 
::er.o^^rs :::a.v. schools rave so terrorized teachers that they are 
:z::r<^:,c. report: tncir ille7al activities to scnool authorities, 
.et .on^; u^ri:\ . tc Icdpe for.-nal cor.p lamts wit:; the police 
cr appear 1 -.n^: ir: court proceedings, 

^c> :u .:oorce :k- ■"er r^i^cre reported, gang r.ember.- ,.a*/e "tern- 
toria^izea" the scn:cl buildmcs and their envirorj: a. 5 — r.akmg 
c.air.i^ zz c--aerarip' cz particular classroons, c^'ns , cafeterias, 
: : errs raci-.itiei, ana tne «ike — m sor.e cases applying cvner- 

ners'* of school facilities. 



c^ai. -s tc tne 



.aaur.ea une ricnt tc collect "fees" from other 
ezy cf "privileaes" — attending school at all. 
usmp a\T. facilities , and, perhaps 
rratccticn' -*the privilege of ncc being 
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two largest cities, gang members are reported to be using the 
student bodies of particular schools as recruitment pools— in 
some instances with the complicitiy of school authorities— fearful 
lest their refusal to permit this practice will provoke gang 
attacks. 

In the face of such activities, five of the six cities have 
been forced to institute vastly increased security measures- 
including the stationing of uniformed policemen in the schools, 
use of special school security forces, enlistment of citizen 
volunteers to perform security functions, and the use of city- 
wide mobile emergency response teams, ready to move rapidly to 
city schools when violent incidents occur. No cost figures for 
such security measures are available, but in one city the cost 
of security operations for the schools is second only to that of 
the entire municipal police force. 

Traditionally, school principals and other administrators 
have been extremely reluctant to admit to outsiders the existence 
of violence within the schools— seeing such violence as a reflection 
on their own capacity to maintain suitable discipline and control 
over their students. In the lS70's, however, the severity of 
gang-related crime and violence has risen to a point where the 
principals in many instances have been forced to admit the gravity 
of the problem and their inability to cope with it using school 
resources alone, and have been turning increasingly to outside 
agencies for help. In seme instances, principals have reversed 
the traditional policy of concealment and in fact exaggerate the 
severiti' of violent incidents in their schools, in an effort to 
persuade outsiders of the seriousness of their needs for assistance. 
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Autncritxes in ciries which face the prospect: of court-ordered 
busing for purposes of increased ethnic/racial mxxing of student 
bodies express fears that such policies would aggravate existing 
gang problems, in tnat newcc::Tiers from ccirununities with gang tra- 
ditions would cither import these traditions with them to new schools^ 
force tne forr.ation or defensive gangs in new schools, or both. 
Evidence to support such developments is not, however, currently 
available, and it is a] so possible that increased transfers of 
{tang-r.eribers frcr. one district to another might serve to weaken the 
rerritorir.i basis of gang membership, 

Treasons lor what appears as an unprecedented proliferation 
or« gangs, gang violence, and other illegal gang activities in 
urban scncols m the 197P's are poorly understood, Professionals, 
apparently taken unaware by the intensir.y of these developments, 
have not as yet developed any genelrally accepted explanations, 
Reasons currently forwarded tend to be fragmentary, poorly artic- 
ulated, and sometuT.es contradictory. One possible explanation 
lerives rrcm tne observed fact that gang ambers iri the 1970's 
' impcrteo" into the icrr.er^y 'nt_utrol*.: -.and'' environment of the 
ccncols activities such as cangf^ght:ng and extortion whose practice 
'.:as previously confined largely to the coi-m'inity. This suggests 
tnat the schools today may be "holding*' within their confines a 
oonsioeraoly larger n'jmber of youth from communities with "ant 
traditions than formerly ^^as eha case, and that these youths. 
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^'■^•^-* '^^'ends m Youth Gang Crir.o; Past and Future 

A r.a:or ob-ective of the present report, as noted earlier, is 
to provide lnfor~atx:-.n winch will serve- to inform the process of 
ciocidmg v.iich ot a variety of pressing crime problems nhould rt^- 
ceive wnac porc.cr. of limited pcPlic resources. At least two kinds 
of ir.forn-.ticn are relevant to tr.is decision-r.aking process- 
in for:,;at.i on as to the curreni: ■.nacnitadG and seriousness of the 
proDle.r., and inrcr.T.aticn as to ccssicle future trends. Are partic- 
ular for:r.s of cr.r.ie on the rise? decreasing? fairly stable? With 
r-. epect to tnat portion of tne total crime prcbien attributable to 
ycu^n -.jancjs, Cnapters II, ill, vi , and VI. provide the first kind 
of iniorsaticn- tne present cnapter tne second. 

A -ore co.-r.prehensive creatr.ent would provide ini jr".ation not 
only ccnoernmg orire cy gangs as such, but related pherionena such 
as youth croup crir.e and collective youth violence as well. It is 
possiole, for exar.ple, tnat crir.e by gangs night decline at the same 
t.ne as cri--re by croups increased. In the present chapter, however, 
cn^y -rang crir.e as such vill be considered. 

-ne ir.portance to policy-r.akers of information as to future 
trenos m cri-e is .-.atched only by tne difficulty in davelcping 
^u ^1 -n-i_rr.^ticn. Tne ras-c questions can be stated quite simply. 

r~r.g ci*-e m -?.-cr :ities rise, decline, or ren-.ain at 3ir.iiar 
^evels? Will me n-unlDer= of gar.gs and gang -enibers increase, de- 
crease, or rer.ain at si.r.i^ar levels? Are le\-els of gang activity 
:.n uhe -id-137C's nigher or lower than in the 196: 's? liSO's? 
1950 's? Khat car. ve expect for 19S0? 19S5? But problen:s :- ^o- 
taining reliable answers to such questions are er.oi-.:'-.;,5. Social 
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res'sarchers by and large have a rather poor track record in fore- 
casting trends relevant to crirr.e problems. Along with a few ac- 
curate forecasts (e.g., 1950: the percentage of youth completing 
high-school will increase substantially by 1970) there have been 
■a fair n-ur.-€r of striking misses (1955: The m^jor problems faced 
by the united States during the next decades will be those associ- 
ated with excessive affluence; 1967: large-scale civil disturbances 
vnll be a continuing feature of urban ghetto life for the next 
ddcade; 1968: violent student protest will be a continuing feature 
of campus life during the next decade). 

Prediction is particularly problematic when the behavior of 
ycuth is ir.volved, since many practices of the youth subculture 
are highly susceptible to fashion, use of consciousness-altering 
Swbstar.ces provide a good example; during the past decade there 
has been a rapid succession of fads affecting the use of drugs and 
alcohol— the types of drugs used (marijuana, amphetamines, bar- 
buturates, LSD, cocaine, etc. ) , e.e types of alcohol favored (wine, 
types of wine, beer, hard liquor) , drugs versus alcohol as favored 
forms, and so on. 

As one type of associational form, delineated within and playing 
an important role in certain adolescent subcultures, youth gangs 
are subject to, and respond sensitively tc, changes in that sub- 
culture. But fashion is only one of a variety of influences that 
affects the prevalence, popularity, and practices of youth gangs. 
Tr.e cyc^icaj. nature cf gang activity , discussed elsewhere'^ , is 

■^Miller, 1974, op. cit . 
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affected as well by community reactions. Once gang violence 
reacn^^s a certain level of intensity, it produces a set of rosponaoii 
by police, service agencies, nu;iicipal authorities, citizens' 
groups, and others which significantly impact the numbers, visibility, 
fcrmaiity of organization, and other characteristics of gangs and 
their nerrJDcrs. Cur understanding of the natvire and causes of these 
cyclical variaticns is ver^^ primitive. 

Preaiction of future levels of gang activity, either ov6r che 
short or long renr., is thus a perilous enterprise. It would appear, 
by contrast:, that comparing the present to the past would be rela- 
tively safe, but even this task entails considerable risk. This 
IS due, as noted earlier, to the paucity of reliable information 
relating to gangs — either on a national level or fcr individual 
cities — for any previous period of American history. One cannot 
with any confidence assert that there are more or fewer gangs in 
mcijcr cities in the 1970's than in the 1950* 3, '30's, or 'lO's. 
Reliable quantitative information fcr these periods is simply un- 
available. 

Despite these problems, the importance of trend data for policy 
purposes indicates the desirability of an attempt both to compare 
cne seriousness cf current gang problems with those of the past, 
and to predict future trends. Following sections will address four 
major questions. How does the seriousness of the youth gang prob- 
lems described earlier compare with those of the recent (ten to 
fifteen year) past, and do present developmenrs represent a "new 
wave" of gang violence? How do respondents in the six gang-problem 
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cities see the future of gang problems in their cities? What are 
the .-T.ajor factors- -social , economic , demographic— seen by respondents 
as influencing the future of gang violence? What do population 
projections for tne "youth" sector of the population portend for 
the futur.i of gang and other youth violence? A fifth question— 
What IS the likelihood that gang problens will develop in cities 
net now experiencing such problerr.s-will be addressed in a future 
report. . 

Gc. ng-?rcbl err. = Cit i es: Past tc Present 

The question "Is there a new wave of gang violence in the L'nited 
State3?"r„ust be addressed on a city-by-city basis, since developments 
ir. different cities vary considerably. Following sections present 
brief histories cf developments relating both to gangs and to local 
efforts to cope witi. gang problems. In most instances the events 
described cover a ten-year period— roughly from 1965 to 1975. A 
su=2::ari- section compares cross- city trends for the decade and their 
implication for the future. 

New York : The history- of gangs and ga.ig problems in N'ew York 
G^mg tne past decade may be di.vided roughly into three phases. 
Between 1955 and 1971 there was general agreement by both law- 
enforcement and social agencies that the kinds of "fighting gang" 
pr^siems prevalent during the 1953 's had essentially disappeared. 
I.-. 19lv9 the Youth Division cf the Police Department reported a total 
of IS gangs in all of :;ew York, of which only 3 were catagorised as 



Lighting gangs". Police personnel becan t'^ 



note a resur-ence oi 
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gang activity in the Bronx in the spring of 1971, and media reporting 
cf such activity bec,an in November of the same year. The years 
19 71 c.nd 1972 were characterized by rapid increases in reported num- 
bers cf gangs and gang members. Between 1973 and 1975 citywide 
figures remained fairly stable — with police reports showing approx- 
imately 3C: ''kriown" or "verified" qangs, and an additional 150-200 
"dllecod" or "ur.der investigation". Niombers of gang members re- 
ported for tnis pcr:.cd a«3o remained fairly stable, fluctuating 
aicund ^3,:C0 for "'verified" rfiemhers, and around 20,000 for •'alleged*'. 

In the face of considesraJolc stability during a three year 
rveriod in estimated numbers of gangs and gang members (1975 figures 
for "verified" gangs were somewhat higher than in 1974) the charac- 
zer of gang activity handled by the police changed considere^Dly . 
The total numbers of gang members arrests climbed steadily (approx- 
ir-.ate figurac: 1972, 2,200; 1973, 3,400; 1974 and 1975, 4,600), 
while the kinds cf offenses involved varied from year to year. The 
most marked change occurred in reported killings, wich a decline 
from a peak cf 57 in 1572 to almost none in 1975. 

On what grounds can one explain what appears to be an almost 
tcral disappearance of gang-related killings in New York in three 
short years, while arrest rates for other offenses were rising? 
The only clear ly-dccumented development relates to changes in methods 
cf recording gang-- related killings. Until 1973 the task of reporting 
all gang-related crimes was the responsibility of the city police 
depart:ment * s gang intelligence units. In 1973, the right to make 
Cieterminations with respect to one type of offense — gang-related 
killings — was removed frcm this unit and assigned to the detective 
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divisior.. Sharp reductions in the reported numbers of such crimes 
fcllo«^ed. Information as to the details of present methods of 
determinating whether a murder is to he considered "gang related" 
are not available, but several kinds of available information 
provide a rough check of the accuracy of released figures. 

For the first 11 months of 1975 detective division figures 
showed 2 homicide complaints and one homicide arrest involving 
Jc.nc me-jDers. Newspaper accounts during this period indicate a 
m:nim-jr. of 7 killings almost certainly related to gang activity, 
and 5 more probably related. More direct evidence derives from 
arres;: figures for other of fer ses com.piled by the gang intelligence 
UMts- Thes-:> figures show that gang member arrests on "assault" 
chare; ..3 rose from 411 in 1974 to 435 m the first 11 months of 
1^75. To suppose that m only three cases of almost 4-,0 gang 
member arrests on assault charges did acts of assault— many exe- 
cuted with firearm.s — result in death, appears highly unlikely. 

Ir.uirect evidence would thus indicate that at least seme 
portion cr an apparently drastic decrease in gang-related killinrs 
...av be attricutec to cnanges in police repor ting methods rather 
than m the behavior cf ganc members. It seems evident, however, 
that only a part of this decrease reflects police reportinc; 



methods , and that 



act a reduction cf considerable scope, even 



11 not as great as that indicated by official statistics, has 
aitecced gang-related killings. This decrease has also been accom- 



a nar.-cea recuct^cr. :Lr. Hjadia atrentiicn to Nev York's aang 
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Bur what does this mean as to the current seriousness of 
these problems? Police estimates of 10 to 20,000 gang members 
in the city, figures which remained essentially constant for 
three years prior to 1976, indicate that New York at present has 
more police-reported gang members than any other city in the 
country. 'See Table VII) . Reported numbers of arrests of gang 
me^mbers for offenses other than homicide (approximately 4,600/year, 
1974/5) are also the highest of any other city. (Chicago's arrest 
figures exceeded New York's in 1975; See Table XVI). In addition, 
wiiile recent arrest figures show some decreases in serious offense 
categories (robberies down slightly) , they show increases in 
others (burglaries up 33%; assaults, rapes, up). As indicated 
elsewhere, criminal activities by New York gangs, while less lethal 
than in the past, still constitute a crime problem of major mag-- 
nitude . 

For New York, then, the past decade was characterized by a 
five year period during which neither predatory nor violent activi- 
ties by gangs were recognized as serious problems; a two-year 
period of rapid growth in the numbers of police-identified gangs 
and their spread from the Bronx to other boroughs, accompanied 
by an upsurge in lethal violence often related to intergang combat; 
and a recent period during which the most lethal forms of gang 
activity have declined substantially, while the numbers of gangs, 
gang members, and gang-member involvement in other forms of crime 
have remained at a high level , and in some instances increased . 

Chicago : Unlike New York City, which apparently experienced 
a five year moratorium in perceived youth gang problems during the 
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1965-75 decade, gang problems in Chicago received continued at- 
tent.on throughout the entire period, with one or more gang-related 
issues being publicized during each year of the decade. In 1965 
ar.d -66 publicity was directed to the formation and growth of a 
r...-nber of black " sup. rgangs" -xncluding the Blackstone Rangers, the 
Vxce Lords, and the Dlack Disciples. In 1967 police-reported gang 
Killings relaied to conflict ar.ong these and other gangs reached 
an all-time high of 150, and the police department, at the urging 
of the mayor, established a spec! il gang squad-the Gang Intelligence 
Unit (GIU). In 1968 Federal programs aimed at the conversion of the 
supergangs into "legitimate" organizations became embroiled _n a 
complex set of scandals, with the gang-federal program issue be- 
coming the subject of a series of hearings by a U.S. Senate sub- 
committee. A Newsweek article reported a membership of 2,000 for 
the Rangers, and 1,000 for the Disciples. 

In 1969 the mayor and State's Attorney declared an "all out 
war" on Chicago youth gangs; the GIU was expanded to 200 officers, 
and a feature in a major newspaper claimed that 200 violent gangs 
roamed every area of the city, which had become the gang violence 
capitol of the country. m 1970, a substantial number of black com- 
munity leaders, some of whom had previously been supportive of the 
major black gangs, began to turn against them, and call for stricter 
control measures. These moves were associated with a well-publi- 
cized gang extortion plot against a popular black radio personality, 
and a gang attack on a minister who directed a major civil rights 
organization. In the same year the Board of Education issued a 
report claiming that youth gangs were a major problem in all 27 
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c.ty scnool districts. m 1971 the issue of forcible recruitn,ent 
of local youth into gangs came to the forefront, and the Illinois 
State Legislature, by a unanimous vote, passed a statute making such 
recruitmenc a felony. a report by the Chicago Crime Commission 
claimed that youtn gangs represented a greater threat to the city 
t::an Cnicago's farr.ea syndicate operations. 

In 1972 , violence oy gang r;,.,: -a^ers in correctional institutions 
(r.any had :.c,..n incarcerated as the result of intensified arrest 
policies .-r..-: special gang-focussed legal procedures instituted 
largely as a result of mayoral pressure )bec..me an issue, and a 
candidate for Attorney General included a proposed "all-out war on 
gangs- as a major campaign promise. Attempts by the waning super- 
g^.ngs to ally tnemselves with established civil rights groups were 
rebuffed. In 1973 attention shifted away from the now declining 
supergangs to the growth and spread of white and Latino gangs in 
the North and Northwest sections of the city. The GIU, having be- 
come embroiled x. complex political disputes, was abolished, and a 
new gang unit, the Gang Crimes Investigation Division (GCID) was 
established withan tne Bureau of Investigative Services of the police 
department. In 1974 the GCID reported approximately 4,400 gang- 
related arrests in connection with 2,600 separate gang incidents- 
wxth the bulk of arrests in North Chicago. A special report on 
gang-related crimes in the schools tabulated 800 arrests of gang 
meir^ers in connection with 400 incidents involving drugs ($64,000 
worth of marijuana, cocain, heroin and other drugs were recovered 
from students) possession of weapons, and other offenses. 
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Between 1974 and '75 (1st il nonths) arrests of gang iD.embers 
by th_^ CCID rose fron approximately 4 , 400 to 5000— an increase of 
over 25% — in the face of reductions in the size of the unit. Since 
no records ^re kept of the nuir.bers of ^ang rcembers arrested by units 
ether than tne GCID, these statistics represent the minjmal nwr-ber 
of g.-.n.j-.T.err:icr arrests. Also m 1975 a U.S. Senate subcoirjni ttee 
reportea tnat hundreds of youth gangs m the city were responsible 
tor ;cn.;G: vand^lisrr, costing millions of dollars, and received re- 
ports ot 2,20C assaults on public school teachers in a 2 year period. 

Tnc decade can be divided roughly into three periods: 1965- 
1969, the rise of the supergangs, with a peak of 150 killings in 
IS'67; 1570- '72, the decline of the supergangs, and the rejection 
by major black leaders of gang claircs to be socially-beneficial or- 
ganisations; 1973-1975, the proliferation of smaller, i.ore tradi- 
tional gangs ar.cng white and Latino populations in North and North- 
west Chicago. Throughout the decade the numbers of gangs and gang- 
l:.ke groups reported by the police remained relatively constant, 
w:.th the number of groups varying between 700 and 900 (see Table 
VI), and the number of gangs between 200 and 300. It would thus 
appear that serious gang problems remained at a high and fairly 
consistent level throughout the entire decade, in the face of 
changes in the ethnic status, major locales, and sizes of the more 
seriously criminal gangs. 

ko?_An2eles: The Los Angeles Metropolitan area iz at present 
experiencing what is probably the most serious youth gang violence 
nrobiem of any major United States city. Understanding the complex 
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atveio::.T-ent.s affecting gang proble.T.s during the past decade requires 
at icdsi. two sets of cistinctions-'-one involving metropolitan locales, 
t:*e other, ethnic status. Withm an extreriely coniplicated dis- 
tiiLutivO.; of ::.etrGpoli tan-ar-aa corjr.uni ties over an extensive urban- 
i;:eG area, a i-^i*T.plif lea di.stinctiGn Can be made on the one hand be- 
tv;een tn^j city of Los Angeles proper--an irregularly shaped entity 
extendincj frc*T. the San Fernando Valley in the north to San Pedro on 
the Pacific coast m tne south, wirh a population of approximately 
three million persons, and the ''county" areas on the other — an 
e.rualiy irregular zone encompassing two major coun ties--Los Angeles 
ajid Oranije. Los An^jeies County alone includes some 87 urban com- 
munities bcjoide tne main city — somiC of which fall completely within 
t]^*e r)Oundaries of the municipal city. The total population of the 
ir.etropo^i tan area is about seven million, as is the population of 
Los Anv^eles County. 

With respect to gang problems, four major racial or ethnic 
C:itegGries figure most prominently in the events of the decade-- 
Hispanic, ("Chicano"), Anglo (non-Hispanic European), black, and 
Asian. Throughout the decade, gang problems have risen and de- 
clined m i^everity according to a complicated pattern of ethnic/ 
Jocal i ty r.anif estati ..;ns . 

Viewing the area as a whole, metropolitan Los Angeles some- 
v;hat resemi:)ies Chicago \ possessing a long-term>vell developed gang 
traaiticn wnich extends at the least to 1900. For the decade 
between 1965 and 1975, as during the previous six, the major prob- 
lem is not how to account for increased gang problems during certain 
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periods, but rather how to explain those relatively short periods 
when cjcngs have not presented serious problems. 

In LOS Angeles, probably more than any city, concerned pro- 
fessionals m tne irdddle 1960 's were convinced that the likelihood 
ot serious gang violence m the future had been greatly reduced by 
t:.rea rr.ajor developrr.ents ; the rise of the ethnic-pride movements, 
w.th their .u-:eological stress on refraining from violence against 
p..ri.ons i:. ,:;es own etnnic category; the "Great Society" programs, 
whicr. : un, .-ilea r-.any millions of dollars into a myriad of voca- 
tional, euucc^tional, recreational, and other service programs for 
youtn; .na tne institution of major reforms in the criminal justice 
systeir. whc.e major thrust was to utilize "treatment" approaches, 
preferably through com.unity based programs, in preference to more 
pun-:ively oriented law-enforcement measures. 

Thus, m Los Angeles, as gang violence increased to alarming 
proportions by the end of the decade, the major dimensions of con- 
flict among concerned parties involved "soft" versus "hard" ap- 
proaches to youth violence, and conflicts among Chicano, Anglo, 
black, and Asian interest groups. Another basis of conflict par- 
ticularly well-developed in Los Angeles centers on the thesis that 
the more direct attention is devoted to gangs ^ua gangs (e.g., 
public/media recognition, service programs using group-work methods) 
the more are gang problems exacerbated. 

As the decade opened, public attention was focussed on extensive 
civil disturbances in the largely black community of Watts, in 
southwest LOS Angeles city-disturbances in which local gangs re- 
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pcrtociiy slaved a minor role. However, .eclipsed in public attention 

■..•atts deveiopr.ents, violent yang encounters were occurring 
with ccr-.;:iderable frequency arr.ong Chicane gangs in two different 
■iroas — the San Fernando Valley of northeast Los Anc ,les (towns of 
Pccoin-,a, van Nuys, Reseda, otners) , and m East Los Angeles--d 
ocunty ciLv contiguous to west central Los Angeles. In the latter 
cc.TJT.ur.ity, a large number of established Chicano gangs, each associ- 
aroa w.tn a particular barrio (La Marianna Mara, Lotte Mara, Varrio 
King Kobrao, La Arizona, others) were continuing a pattern of lethal 
ir.tergang conflict ::,tarted in the early lOOO's. In the "Valley", 
numerous confrontations involving shootings and stabbmgs, primarily 
an;ong Ch.;cano gangs, resulted in many serious injuries, and a fair 
nuiT±)er of gang-related killings. 

Gang violence m East Los Angeles and the Valley contmu as 
a cri.T.e proble- m 1966, with an increased number of vi olent in- 
cidents and Killings m the Valley. The Los Angeles County pro- 
bation dep:-. t-.^.-.<; reported that there were 300 identifiable youth 
gangs m tno area, of wnich 150 were "violent". They also reported 
an mcroa^^e m the nuTber of criminally-oriented black gangs in 
South and West Central Los Angeles; these reports, however, were 
disputed by most black comir.unity leaders, who claimed that those 
gangs which remained in coirununities like Watts and Compton had 
converted their criminal activities into political activism. A 
Cnicano worker claimed, on similar grounds, that Chicano gangs were 
dying, and i-redicted their extinction by 1975. In this year the 
State of California instituted a "probation subsidy" program, which 
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encoura..ed treutnent of juvenile deUr.quents m the conur.unity-a 
progra.T. lat..r cxted by law-enf orcenent officials as one ma^or cause 
ol the gang-violence crisis of the mid-' 70' s. 

Son-.e cevelcpnents in 1967 .nd '68 appeared to support those who 
contended that civil-rxghts act.visr., massive federal prograns, and 
related n-.casare. were a-,elior...ng gang problems. Gang conflict 
ir. thu Valley apparently diminished, and there was little reported 
gang activity m the black coiTununi ti es of the south central city. 
On the oth.r hand, severa. developments, not attended at the time 
but seen ir. .ater years as portents, were noted. Violence in the 
Vciloy z.^rec: up again m latter 1968; .n a single incident, police 
airostea 55 yan^. lae.T^ers m Van Kuys; a tew years later Pacoima 
police arrested 42 youtns , also during a single incident. A "new- 
set of black gangs were beginning to develop in the W itts-Compton 
aiea, and were involved in several shootings. Also in 1967 the 
first of the current wave of shootings during gang fighting in 
the public schools was reported. Anglo gang activity received at- 
tention m several outer-city communities-much of it involving 
nowly-expandmy "van" or car clubs. Newsweek in a 1969 feature re- 
ported a membership of over 10,000 youth in such clubs. Reported 
in the same year for the first time were extortion activities of 
the Chinese Hwa Chmg gang-the pioneer of the "new" 7.sian gangs 
of the '70's. 

Events in 1970 and '-l signalled the beginnings of what, wa.s 
to become a major e,<=calaticn of gang violence in the Los Angeles 
area. The r.ayor in 1970 used federally published police statistics 
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ai. tr.o basis of an announcer.ent that violent crino w<-.k ■loclinw... >n 
the city; however, in the predorrdnant ly black communities of Wattd 
and nearby Compton, local residents were becoming concerned with 
mcr-casmg gang activity. In 1971 the Los Angeles police department 
Dogan to keep records of gang-related crimes, and reported 33 gang- 
related killings for the city and nearby county areas; gangs in 
East Lo5 Angeles were particularly active, accounting for a minimum 
oi. 15 kill:.ngs. The year 1972 witnessed a sharp increase in recog- 
nition by public agencies of the growing severity of gang problems, 
with police spokesmen claiming that the rapidly expanding "Crips" 
gang^ were "spreading like an octopus" from their base locale in 
the south central city. The mayor, taking a sharply differing 
position from that of 1970, announced that "gang activity in Los 
Angeles has reached extremely serious proportions"; the city council, 
in ordering the police to launch a major crackdown on south central 
gangs referred to "a crisis of intimidation and fear" imposed by the 
gangs . 

In i;^73 U.S. News and World Report reported that in Los Angeles 
a serious gang incident was occurring almost every day, and a 'ocal 
newspaper editorial stated that the problem of black gangs, now number- 
ing nearly 10,000 members, had caught the Juvenile Justice System com- 
pletely off balance. The police department assigned 100 men to 
gang control duty, and established a new gang intelligence unit. 
The head of the juvenile division stated that approximat ly 50% of 
ravenile arrests in the city were gang-related. The head of the 
city council announced that Los Angeles was in the grip of a gang 
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crisxs tha^ -ould probably get worse, and the council participated 
m ..ttir.g ur. . special qang-violence coordinating council, whose 
merriers include, toe-echelon representatives of the police, city 
a:.d councy relations departments, board of education, and the 

state youti; aut;:or.ty. A six nilUon dollar program to deal with 
g;.ng violenrje i:; the scnoolb wa^ proposed. 

In .974 th. governing body of Los Angeles County, the County 
Board Of : .oerv.sors, whose chairman stated ,hat "gang violence in 
LOS Angeles is close to an epidemic stage", and that "halting juven- 
ile crine and juvenile gangs is the number one priority of county 
govern-nent", sec up a special task force on gang violence, and 
propor.3d a major reorganization of eight county departments so as 
to deal more effectively with the problem. The police department 
estimated that 160 violent gangs with 12,000 members were active 
in the city, and held a conference on "Gang Violence in 1974" at- 
tended by 500 law-enforcement officers. The department also ex- 
panded both the intelligence and operations branches of its gang- 
control units, with the nature of these intelligence operations 
ar.-..3ing the opposition of civil-liberties interests. By year's 
end the department reported 69 gang-related killings, and over 
2,000 arrests oi gang members for violent crimes. 

The Board of Education, convening a special meeting on gang 
violence in the schools, issued a report citing gang activity in 
55 city school districts, 380 assaults on teachers and other school 
personnel, confiscation of (,3G guns, and 5 killings in the schools 
thus far that year. The County Youth Service department applied 
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for a $300,000 grant for gang-f ocussed efforts, including a gang- 
wor:-.: orograr. (:.nitially designated a "gang" operation, then a 
"croup" cj.orution, and finally a "youth" operation) which was to 
begir. operations witn a staff of approximately 45 service workers. 
Tr.c- state x^.cio.aturu t.eld hearings on gang violence in Los Angelep. 
Tr.c. stance of sc;r.e black conr.unity ledgers was beginning to shift; 
a stater.ent by the Watts-Corr.pton Conununity Tensions Conunittee claimed 
tr.at local blacks were "caught in the middle" between oppressive 
police tactics and rising black gang violence; a black newspaper 
urgea _n . front page editorial that authorities "remove the velvet 
glove" m dealing with "a new and frightening element--black gangs 
who kill without remorse". 

In 1975 the process of corrjnittee hearings continued, with the 
City Ccu-.cil for the first time taking the initiative in forwarding 
a set ot recommendations to the State Legislature respecting revisions 
m the state's juvenile :;ustice laws— most of which advocated 
stricter treatment of juveniles, including the processing of older 
juveniles as adults. The County governing board also held hearings, 
ard produced similar recommendations; the County Grand Jury, also 
concucting a study of the juvenile justice system, advocated sterner 
legal measures, and recommended more resources for the Watts-Compton 
area. The number of justices in the juvenile court was increased 
from 3 to 7. Black police officers in south central Los Angeles 
claimed that gang members were "regularly killing each other and 
frightening the hell out of the com.munity" , and several groups of 
black businessmen organized programs designed to divert gang mem- 
bers from illegal activities. 
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Ccr.fiicts developed between the Ciry Council and the Police 
Department over the allocation of gang-control funds, with the mayor 
and council pressing for more "diversion" programs, and the police 
fC'r nore enforcement; one outccn*^ was an additional $800,000 to the 
police to expand gang control operations by 44 additional persons. 
Ge.nq Intelligence personnel reported that there were "thousands of 
gangs" m Los Angeles, with th.e more criminally-oriented comprising 
about 15,00C members; about 2,000 had been arrested for violent 
crimes the previous year. By the end of September police in the 
metropolitan area had recorded 80 gang-related killings (49 city; 
31 county) , a figure exceeding m nine months the total for the 
previous full year. 

The complex and rapidly-changing pattern of developments in 
the Los Angeles metropolitan area might be summarized in highly 
simplified form as follows. With respect to gang developments, 
events involving the more seriously violent gangs may be divided 
into four phases. In 1965 and '66 the most serious problems were 
located in the predominantly Chicano communities of East Los Angeles 
and the San Fc ndo Valley. These reflected a continuation, with 
periodic fluctuations, of a long tradition of barrio-related gang 
rivalry. Black gangs in the south central city received little 
attention. The second phase, 1967- '71, was characterized by in- 
creasing severity of intergang violence in East "^os Angeles, and its 
spread westward to a number of nearby county communities in the San 
Gabriel Valley area. Black gangs were starting to become more active 
in the communities of Watts and Compton, but received little official 
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utcention. Tne first of a new set of Asxar. gangs, the Cninese Hwa 
Cr.ir... fcegan activities in Chinatown. The third phase, 1972- '73, 
Scw extensive aevulopment of violent black gangs in the Watts- 
Conpton a.vci, With r.'-.st attention focus^ed on the mui ti-branched 
"Crip:^" <;ar.y:i, and gang activities m the publ:" . ,-cnccls. The m- 
:X.Vv-ent of Cr.icano families intensified viole it gang activity in 
the iJan Gaorici area. Tne fourth phase, 1974-'75, saw a continua- 
-.:on of h.yn levels of violence, m the Watts-Ccrapton and San Gabriel 
utea:i, ,3nd intenh:ified gang activities m numerous parts of the 
county with pamtularly acute problems in two more distant areas — 
tne Santa Ana (Orange County) and Pomona (Los Angeles/Orange County) 



areas . 



Tnree pha:ies can be distinguishecl in the activities of com- 
munities anc official agencies with respect to gang problems. Be- 
tv/een 1565 and '69 methods of most public agencies were based on 
service pnilosophies which stressed treatment and rehabi li tat j c n , 
preferably m non-legal community settings. Spokesmen for the major 
ethnic groups forwarded the position thai violent and illegal ac- 
tivities of gangs had been, or were in the process of becoming, con- 
verted into political activism, and generally opposed police in- 
volvement in local gang problems. Gang control was primarily the 
concern of local police agencies, acting independently, with major 
responsibility exercised by juvenile officers. There was no specific 
organizational specialization in response to gang problems withm 
city or county police departments, and minimal involvement by 
governmental agencies at the state, county, or city levels. 
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3ur:.nc a .itrcona phase, 197 j-' 72, the cit,y police began to ce- 
velop or^-an:.zaticr*al responses to rhe worsening c;ar.g proble.T.. A 
ganq- focus s(i intelligence gathering unit wa<i established, and for 
rhe first ^me -.nforn;at: on on the naTj^ers of gaags, gang meir.bers, 
and gang cririC^, -nciju^ng killings, was collected. Other public 
agencici:, nowever, while increasingly aware of gang problems, under- 
tiGOk little direct iction; similarly, representatives of the ethnic 
ccnuT.unitie3 began increasingly to recognize the gravity of the prob- 
-.cr;., but undertook few iniciatives in mounting specific prograras. 

A third pnase, 1972 through 1975, was characterized by in- 
tensive activities on many fronts by a variety of public and private 
interest^:.. The police at the same time substantially expanded in- 
f ormat:.on-gathering activities and mounted several direct law-en- 
forcement efforts; over a two year period the numbers of officers 
assigned to these operations more than doubled to over 100 uniformed 
and plaiTiClothes officers. Many county police agencies also began 
to institute specialized gang control units or designate particular 
officers as gang control specialists, with duties differentiated 
from those of regular juvenile operations. The City Council and 
Mayor's Office took new initiatives in pressuring the state for 
raajor changes m laws governing the handling of serious juvenile 
of f enders---with most recomiTiendavions in the direction of stricter 
dispo:>- tional measures. Declaring the halting of juvenile and gang 
v3oic.ce the nurr±)er one priority cf county government, the county 
^o\*ernxnr board set up a speciaj task force on gang violence, and 
advocated extensive reorganization of county facilities to cope with 
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the problem. The number of juvenile court judges was more than 
doublv3d. 

Major spokesmen for the black community began to move toward 
a much "harder" approach to black gang activity in the Watts-Compton 
area, recommending sterner mee^sures and evincing greater sympathy 
toward law-enforcement approaches. The beginnings of black citizen 
action, considerably better developed in Philadelphia during this 
period, were also in evidence. As of 1975 the tempo both of gang 
violence and efforts to cope with it were clearly on the rise; in 
this year the highest number of gang-related killing in the history 
of the rr^etropolitan area, and the highest of any city in the nation 
was recorded, with an inevitable peaking-off still in the future. 

Philadelphia ; Philadelphia's experience with gang problen^ 
during the past decade differs quite substantially from that of 
New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. For one thing, both public 
and o.^ficial concern with gang violence as a crime problem has been 
more intense and long-lasting than in the three larger cities, and 
thus has become swept up into the political arena to a greater ex- 
tent than elsewhere. Secondly, since the more problematic gancs in 
Philadelphia have been almost exclusively black, black community 
leaders have tended to play a more direct role in political ma- 
neuvering relating to gang problems. 

While the details of actual developments both with respect to 
activities of the gangs and the city's at-2mpts to cope with them 
are extraordinarily complex, the profusion of ev-nts assu.-es some 
semblance of order if they are viewed as elements in a pattern of 
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response geared to a series of repeated failures in devising 
demonstrably effective methods for coping with steadily worsening 
gang problems. Paralleling the complex.- ^:y of control efforts, de- 
velopments respecting the activities of the gangs themselves do 
not fall readily into clear patterns. However, discernable if 
not always evidently related trends can be followed by tracing three 
indicators of gang problems — the number of violent incidents 
(shootings, stabbings, killings) attributed to gangs, the number of 
"rumbles", as one form of gang violence, and the numbers of re- 
ported gangs. 

Between 1953 and '64 the number of gang-related violent inci- 
dents reported by police doubled (about 2 5 to 50) , and do\ibled again 
the next year (about : to 100). This number remained fairly stable 
for three years (1965 through '67) and then doubled again between 
1967 end '68. Violent incidents remained at this level, approx- 
imately 200 per year, for three more years (1968 through '70), and 
then increased once niore by 150%. This level, about 300 per year, 
was maintained for ar.:^t:rxer rhree year period (1971 through '73). 

1973 is the last year for which such data are available, but de- 
velopments v;ith respect to one component of the violent incident 
count, gang-related killings, appear to indicate a dimimution in 

1974 and 1975. As discussed on page 76 , ac least some of this 
decrease is probably due to the adoption by the police of a more 



"In 1974 the police department stated that it was no longer making 

separate tabulations of "gang-related" homicides, on the grounds 

that dissemination of such information aggravates the situation. 
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restrictive definition of what constitutes a "gang-related" killing, 
but other evidence indicates that there has been, during the past 
two years, a definite slacking off in the level of killings achieved 
during the peak period between 1969 and 'VS. 

With respect to the numbers of violent gangs in Phjiladelphia, 
starting with a figure of 27 in 1963, nuirJDers estimated by the police 
increased at a rate of approximately ten new gangs each year until 
1970, when the nurrier levelled off at about 100 — a figure which re- 
mained fairly constant during the next five years. However, during 
this same period, as officially-disseminated police estimates hovered 
around iOG, administrative reports claimed the department was moni- 
toring ever 300 gangs and/or trouble-prone groups, and social service 
agencies put the number at closer to 400. 

Separate police tabulations of "rumbles" between rival gangs*"- 
indicate two fairly distinct phases. Between 1964 and 1969 the 
n-amber of police-reported rumbles ranged between approximately 25 
and 40 per year; from 1970 on, the number was approximately 7 to 15 
per year. As the number of reported "rumbles" decreased, the amount 
of intergang violence attributable to "forays" and "hits"^ in- 
creased, reaching a peak between 1969 and 1971. 

Attempts by the city to cope with these increasingly severe 
problems have been characterized by a profusion of often competing 
approaches, by recurrent shifts in methods used by the various 
agencies, m the major loci of responsibility for gang control, and 
m the decree of primacy granted to different kinds of programs. 



"For aef:initicns of ruir-i^le'" and other fcrm.s of hostile cang-membcr 
^ngaaements , see page 91 , 
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Major participating entities include the state government, munici-.../ 
government, police, and private agencies. Also involved have beer 
black and white political constituencies and their leaders. 

In 1968, as the number of gang killings increased 2 1/2 times, 
the ga.'c ccntrol unit of tho police department shifted from more 
servico oriented methods of dealing with gangs to a more direct 
fc)cus cn gang hor.icides per se , In the same year, the city welfare 
department, which had contracted our gang-work services to a private 
agency, tcrrr.inated the contract and assuned this function itself. 
This year also saw the organization of a black private gang-work 
agency which was to play a major role in control efforts during the 
next seven years. 

In 1969 a Com::,ission of the State Depart.Tient of Justice held 
widely publicised hearings on the gang violence prcblen^ and issued 
a report containm.j 45 specific policy recommendations. The police 
department in connection with the district attorney's office an- 
nounced a major new "hard line" policy of intensive arrest and 
prosecution of gang-memoer offenders. In 1970, as "hit" and "foray" 
type killings reached their peak, a crime committee of the federal 
house of representatives held hearings on Philadelphia gang vio- 
lence, and the police department, currently spending almost mil-- 
lion dollars a year f^r its gang-control unit, indicated its in- 
tention to request additional federal funds for gang work. 

In 19 71 the gang-work unit of the city welfare department re- 
ceivea SI. 6 million in federal (Law Enforcement Ass: stance Ad- 
ministration) funds to increase its staff of gang workers from 150 
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tc jCO. ir;.;, a now r.ayor, t ho lorn,... poii,-,. ,.hi..f, n 

now - ..:v:-.:..a:r..i unit, wathin the mayor's ulfioe--.-, aoparatu n.jtM.oy 
indep.-unt of exist ir.g welfare department operations. A leading 
newspaper corr.plaiaed that with all the expenditure of federal, state 
a:;d local fund;, the gang situation had not improved since the 1969 
^-:ate co~r.i3s^on hearings. In 1373, after four years of agonized, 
cwn- ict-riaden planning, the city council finally authorized the 
e.>tao_isr.r.,ant c.-' a nvanicipal youth service coirur.ission , one of whose 
.-a-or functions woald be to rationalize and coordinate the chaotic 
r.uxtiplic.ty of gang-control efforts. The council also allocated 
a quarter of a million dollars for the support of local community 
efforts to deal with gang problems. The police department reported 
monitoring the activities of 231 gangs, and the welfare department 
gang unit announced a new policy of working with gang m.embers on an 
individual, case-by-case basis rather than using group-oriented 
methods . 

Tne next year, 1974, represented a major forning point in the 
stance and policies of certain black ccmm.unity leaders with respect 
tc gang-prcblem.s. Prior to this tim-e , most black community leaders 
naa been united m supporting service-oriented approaches to gang 
problems, and m strongly opposing "get-tough- policies advocated 
cr executed by the police and ether agencies. In August a black 
city official presented a detailed proposal for legislation which 
incorporated extrer.ely strict, lav-onf orcement-oriented measures 
tor dealing with gangs. >rnile tnis proposal was vigcrcusly op- 
po5.ed by 3cr.e black leaders, it received strong support from others — 
iing 5cm.e identified with m.ilitant black activism. 
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A second major development involving the black community was 
the institution and proliferation during this year and the next of 
a set of largely "grass-roots" citizens' organizations aimed at 
the control of gang problems in their own communities. These groups 
were both nale (e.g., "Black Men in Motion") and female (e.g., 
"Xorth Philadelphia Mothers", claiming four chapters by 1975). 
While mountirxg and/cr supporting a variety of recreational and ser- 
vice programs for youth, a central activity of most of these groups 
was the active conduct of neighborhood citizens* patrols which in 
effect posed a direct challenge zo the gangs' claims of "control" 
of local neighborhoods. These patrols were for the most part sup- 
ported and backed by local police. In the public sector, the city 
welfare departir.ent allocated two and a half million dollars, largely 
from federal sources, for its gang prograisij. 

In 1975 the city Board of Education, responding for the first 
ti2:e in a comprehensive fashion to progressively worsening gang 
problems in the schools, began the implementation of a major gang 
control plan, tc be funded at an initial level of $135,000 per 
year. At the same tine, rhe city, in concert with private agencies, 
instituted a whird major municipally-mounted gang program — based 
cn a new method of using "crisis intervent: or" teairs- These teams, 
composed of representatives of different agencies and interests, 
were to be dispatched vo local communities on the advent of new or 
renewed gang problems. Th^ teaiLS in essence resumed the practice 
of dealing directly with gangs — an apj:rca^''^ Ahic". the welfare de- 
partment had abandoned tvc yeiLZS befcrr. The cr:lsis intervention 
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prograni, for the first time in the decade, pursued policies which 
involved cooperation on both adninistrative and operational lovei- 
between private black service organizations and the city police 
dopartir.ent. There was further proliferation of local citizens' 
groups, and a conconitant increase in cooperative efforts betwee,. 
adult black .-itivens and the police. Concurrent with these majo.- 
row efforts, police reports indicated the most significant de- 
crease ir. t:he r.inber of gang-related killings since the start of 
trie aec^ce, although inf orrr.atior. as to gang involve.-nent m 
Ci.-ir.03 other than hcniicide has not been forthcoming. 

Phiiadelpnia's complex experiencr. vith gang problems during 
t::e pasc ae^- :vic .-an be s-vimm:.rized in highly simplified form a^ 
follows. During zhe period between .:'63 and 1968, as probi^-.s .-.t 
gcing violence continued to worsen, programs were based pr-.:.-a; ■ Iv 
);i seivico-oriented m;-thod3,^ and administered primarily b> whites 
:n iser., wich th- nr-^be.- of violent gangs increasing to about 100, 
v.o.en-. i.-.cidc- ) about 2C0 a year and gang "-.illings r,.i about 

•4 3 a year, apprcach-.;s trciat.-ent and control tonded t:- -plit 
large.y along racial Ime.s, wirh most black leaders advocating and 

~^ predominantly s-rvioe-orifc:ited programs, and many .^hite 

-c-acers, primarily ~hr ouch rhe police and other criminal justice 
agencies, pursuing increasingly stringent lav-enforcement policies. 
This divergence put ma^or .ector.c of the black and white communiti; 



""See -Miller, "Operacmc ?hilc^-ophi 
sionals" 1975, op .cit. ' 
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in direct opposition. After about five years during which there 
was iitrle appreciable improvenient in gang violenc-s^r a significant 
realignment, occurred ^with one group of black leado- roovring toward 
direct advocacy of stricter law-enforcement approaches., and another 
group (including "grass roots" leaders) which had previously e-- 
vinced strong opposition to the police and law-enforcement methods, 
starting to participate in programs which combined elements of law- 
enforcement with the kinds of service provision previously employed. 
This shift was accompanied by an apparent diminution in the more 
lethal ferns of gang vioxence, and possibly by a decrease in the 
nvuTUDers of the rr.ore violent gangs. 

Detroit; Detroit during the ^3St decade has experienced ex- 
tremely serious problems with cr-i.*air.al violence — leading the nation 
m numbers of recorded homicides m the early *70's — but until very 
recently has shovn e persisting reluctance to associate such violenje-- 
even when it involved groups of youth — with the existence of youth 
gangs per se > Th^ v reluctance has been shared by municipal authori- 
ties ^ police, service agencies, and the .-nedia. Many officials appear 
to subscribe tc the notion — also prevalent in Los Angeles--that des- 
ignating violent youth groups as "gangs" will engender gang forma- 
tion and aggravate criminality. This reluctance is -reflected in 
the existence of at least zwc schools w^ithin the police department — 
one of which has consistently underplayed the gravity of gang prcb- 
~ t^ns and rhe need for any specialized police response , while the 
ctner nas err** ^"'.asizeu tne gang connect e-u nature or mu cn of^ tne city's 
ycuth violence, and has called for police zieasures geared specifically 
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tc qafiwj problems as such. 

One consequence of this reluctance to recognize gangs is that 
informational operations concernxnq gang activities in Detroit are 
tr.e poorest cf any of the large gang-problem cities. In 1975 a 
:-..ver.ile court : _a.,e asserted that "getting a handle on Detroit's 
tt-ena. gan.j situation is like figntmg two tons of feathers": a 
h:g.- c' '.ciai of the police Youth Bureau claimed "I just can't 
understand new these figures (as to numbers of gangs, gang members, 
ar:a arre^t^; can be proviaed by these other cities! " Maintaining 
a state of mf or-.aticnal deficiency permits officials who wish to 
do so to c^css over or even deny the severity of gang problems. 
These c.r.-rumstances make it possible for a group of officials to 
a-jree that there are "10 to 15" gangs m the city, and then pro- 
ceea to cite 3 0 to 2 5 different gang nam.es m subsequent dis- 
cission. It was not until ^ate in 1975 that the police released 
a.-.y rigures on gang-related homacides for the recent period. 

In ccr-mcn witn nujr.erous ether cities, Detroit experienced 
trccler-.s with "traditional" fighting gangs in the 1950 "s. Sporadic 
gang activity was recognizee during the years between 1565 and 1967, 
involving a nurJDer cf gang-related killings. In 1965 Detroit's 
nomicide rate began to rise, reaching a peak in the early •7G's, 
tut nane of tne r.urders were officially attributed tc gang mem.- 
cers. In 196:' tne city experienced a large-scale cavil disturbance— 
cne cf the most serious of the urban disturbances of this period. 
Again, altncugh 42 disturbance-related killings were recorded, 
-itt^e airect tarticipaticn by gangs per se was reported. Hcw^ver, 
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the threat of violence experienced by local residents m the course 
of t::osc events prompted many to arir. themselves, thus contributing 
to Che general availabilj'^ of weapons to many citizens — including 

gang mer:i:ors* 

Durir.vv me aecade gang contxoi activities were conducted by 
several divisions withm z.he police departnenx: — including the 
Youth Division, the Community Relations Section, and the Maj^r 
Crimes Section. The Youth Bureau gang squad was relatively small; 
ir. 1957 ir consisted of four men — a nu-mber which remained fairly 
stable unwil 19 72* In 196 8 juvenile homicides showed a substantial 
increase, and whe police department: i tablished a "Youth Patrol**, 
vrnich patrolled potential trouble i^pots where youth congregated 
(scnocls, parks, recreacion centers) in both marked and unmarked 
cars- During the next several years the department rep ted be- 
tween Z5 and 30, GOO visits per year to a variety cf youth con- 
gregation locales. It was also in 196S that initial developments 
began to occur in a gang rivalry that was to achieve extensive 
attention five years later; the two warring gangs, both from the 
precominant-LV b^ack East Side, were named the '"Bishops" and the 

In 1569 and * 70 police spokesmen claimed that there were 
between iC and 15 gangs in the city and that gang activity around 



:he schools was increasing, but that none cf the aooroximatelv 



;uveni^e ncmicices reported for these years were gang-related. The 
police claimed to be "en top of the gang situation'', with gang ac- 
tivity kept w^ell under control by th t Youth Patrol and ether police 
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operations. In 1971 the Vouch Bureau changed the name of its Gang 
Detail to the "Special Assignment Unit" and continued to report its 
existence for several years. In reality this change signalled a 
phasing cut of Youth Bureau gang operations. Meanwhile the police 
were experiencing increasing criticism of their undercover intel- 
licence operations, sor^ involving gang activity, and a few years 
^ater a .particularly controversial v.wt was eliminated at the order 
ol a newly-elected black iruayor. 

A^thougn gang activity, particularly mthe East Side, began 
tc intensify .n 1972, it was accorded little or no official atten- 
tion. Jz was ..ot until 1973— a year that marked a dramatic turning 
point m -no city^s stance toward gangs — that public an( official 
attention turned to focus on the role of gangs in youth violence. 
Gang shoctouts m the vicinity of schools early in the year were 
accor.panied by increasing coir.plaints by Eastside residents that 
gang violence was spreading throughout their coni.T.unity . In October 
tne Cc~unity Relations Section of the police department conducted 
tne iirst city-wide tclice survey of the gang situation in itany 
years. Tneir report stated that gangs were active in 10 of the 
city's 13 police precincts; the largest gang was the Bishops, a 
o^acK Ziastside gang reputedly able to rtuster between 300 and 400 
verier s. The head cf the Ycuth Bureau, on the ether hand, down- 
p-.ayed the ganu probler: — clair.ing that there vras little or nc 
"iorr.a^" ganr activity inthe city — xere-v spontaneous actions by 
collections cf youth. By the end of the year, however, ccncern 
ever Eastside gang violence — including several publiciced shoot- 
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cuts between the Bisnops and Chains---had become sufficiuntiy in-- 
tense to produce a citizens' dcT.ons tration in front of the county 
courrnouse. Representatives of several block clubs and otner com- 
munity crc:..ni;^^ L ions ls well as unaffiliated residents claimed that 
gc'.nc! viclenco during zr.e pa::,t 6 montns hail reached the point where 
resiaents were afraid to leave their hones a:: nighty and that gang 
rr^cj^ibers engaged m robberie:::, , shootings and extortions were threat- 
ening the:.r victims with death if they informed the police. 

Cfficial activity with respect to gang problems began to ac- 
celerate subsranrially in early 1974, In January a meeting in- 
c^^udmc representatives of the municipal government , Recreation 
Department, che Police Athletic League, and the Ford I-5otor Com- 
puny resulted m me assignment of workers to nhe warring Bishops 
and CnamSr who responded by claiir.ing ro have reformed and made 
p^aacer and requesting public funds to involve themselves in legit- 
imate enterprises in place of gang conflict. The newly-elected 
black mayor befriended a Bishop ^eader charged with armed robber^'. 
The next ronth f^ve mergers cf tune supp'.sedly reformed Chains 
killed a store clerk m a holdup, and uhe mayor admitted he had 
been duc'ed .':y che Bishop leader, who turned out tc hav^e a long 
crimin:il record. These e^^'ents did not discourage efforts to re- 
fcm tne Bishops a.nd Chains, and m April a croup of gang memb-3rs 
was waken to Chicago to share zhe experience cf a Chicago gang 
who had becor.e involved in a fast-foods franchise operaticri. The 
mayor began tc shifc a harder line with r^-spect to youth vio- 
lence, and deplored the increasing victimization of black by blacks - 
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1- Septerr.bc-r, and also early ir. 197S, publicity was given to 
wr.at zr.c media called "youthful gangs of criminal ceneralis ts" ~ 
::oups .•^lnilar m age to the kind of youth gangs defined earlier, 
.•...t ^.f:ering from those m being organized alnost exclusively 
-ic^.-a ,::-^,.-:atoi-y cri.TiO. Police clain-,ed that one of these gangs m 
...-•JS t.-.j;-. u ye:-r r.ad cctjt.i tted a ninimurr. of 5 killings, 50-70 
rnp^;;., aric 250 robberies, and another at least 12 killings. 

.\:ve.-^.r the head of the Police Department's Youth Bureau 
-csjc- „ -.ew ~e~orar.du.T. on gangs, essentially reversing his posi- 
or t:-.o previous year. Tne me.-no reported "an upsurge in gang 
uotivit •• in tne city during recent ir.onths , and a proliferation of 
-::ong3, :-;ar titular ly on the East5ide--a proliferation attributed at 
-i-ast m part to publicity accorded the Bishops and Chains. Kis 
r;:.port moluaea three recoirjr.endaticns ; a substantial expansion of 
po-lice cang-ccntroi personnel, the es tablish:nient of a sp-acial gang- 
senoc- oetai^, ana the establish-ent of a systenntic and conore- 
.-.ensive g^ng intelligence operation. None cf these reccir-.endat ions , 
an t-.e ti-.c cf -.vriting, had been i.-pler.ented. Ihe city thus con- 
t-.-.u.. s to lac:-: any official agency responsible for collecting city- 
w.ae mrcrn.aticn on gangs and gang cri-.e. Sc.-e of the olcpr 
iisnops and Cr.b.:.v\s, continuing clams cf refcm, for-ed a single 
-:ro„p ca^^eo the "Brotherhood", and reportedly decreased tneir 
o:-i-ina_ activities, but younger age-divisicns of both gangs ccn- 
t_n_eu tc engaoe m violence. Violence m the high .^"chocls — so-.e 
1 It mvo.vmg ganr rreroers — resulted m several killings, and the 
P-'^-^;" special tclioe m the schools. 
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the ...yor-s off.ce, w.tn two directors and two coordinators as 
s..nxor staff; h.r.ng of 30-40 street workers began at once, and bv 
Ncve.:;ber che nur.ber of workers had reached 60. m Apr.l repre- 
sent.t.ve. of the Polxce, Probation, Ccurts and Private agenc.es 

to io ^onr.al" gangs in De- 
troit, anc -loved fcr the possibility of an adcitTonal 76 formal 

or mforr^al ga:.-,s ar.a groups. One Veteran police officer said that 

he coulc provide IGC gang ..a...es for the Eastside alone, althouch 
--e.., ..e cxa...d, were either very sir.all, claimed gang 

status on shaky grounds, were short-lived, or some combination of 

rr,ese. 

Ir. April a r.edia story reported that r.ost of the East.ide 
residents still attributed the bulk of continuing gang violence to 
Che Bishcps and Cnams, when m r'act most of the original ir^erj^ers 
had .-noved away fror. serious gang crizr.e; the real perpetrators of 
v:..lence, t:ne story said, was a .new ger.eration of sir.aller gangs m 
rhe area ^including rhe Baby Bishops and I.ttle Chains). At- 
-e...... :,y ::.-e c- gm^l Bishops and Chains to set up co-tuaercial ven- 

-■^res ::ac, ny and large, failed. 

In Septeri-er, the r^ayor, respo.ndmg to continuing der-.ands by 

i>-ascs:iae residents, ordered -ihe astai:!- c.^.^^^-. >^ ^ 

^;:3w.^±^s.^..en w c. new gang unit 

vithm the police cepartir.ent:. The -^ev ---i- 

^.iti ..cvr ^1^, wcncrismg i^o special 

crricers under rhe conn^and cf a lieu-^na:.^, vas established vi-:rin 

tne "-^a-cr Cri~es Sectic" •■ ~- --^^ 

— . -=.^c^^u-ent ratner —.an the Ycuth 

Bureau, on the grounds that the seriousness of curren 
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nality called for the special sxills of officers accustomed to 
dealing with crimes such as homicide, armed rcboery, rape, and 
similar offenses. The jurisdiction of the new unit was not, how- 
ever, citywide, but confined to the 4 Eastside precincts with the 
most serious problems. Even within this limited area of jurisdic- 
tion—with major police attention directed to the activities of 
about 10 particularly criminal gangs with a membership of about 
:.. >0 youths, almost 40 gang-member arrests were made during the unit's 
f- i... 1-.WO months of operation. By November police attributed 12 
gang-^reiated killings to these gangs only; information as to gang 
killings in the rest of the city was not available. During the 
same month city officials cited names of at least a dozen new gangs 
in addition to those noted in April, producing a minimum estimate 
of 40 named gangs in the city for 1975. At year's end - appeared 
Clear that gangs and gang violence were continuing to proliferate 
in Detroit. 

Detroit's experience with youth gangs during the 1965-75 
decade can be divided into three periods. Between 1965 and 1967 
there was sporadic gang activity and several killings, but the 
pattern of well-developed, turf-oriented fighting gangs of the 
1950 's had weakened substantially. The period between 1968 and 
1972 saw the growth and development of two major Eastside gangs— 
the Bishops and Chains— and their involvement in classic forms of 
gang conflict, except that firearms and automobiles played a larger 
role than in the past. Neither the activities of the Eastside 
gangs nor those of the additional 10 to 16 gangs estimated by the 
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police coiTunanded much public or official attention, and local of- 
ficials compared their city favorably to others such as Chicago 
and Philadelphia with respect to gang problems. In a third phase, 
1973 to 1975, gang violence moved rapidly into a priority position 
as one of the serious crime problems in the city, with attention 
focussed particularly on school-related gang activities. Organi- 
zational units in the Police Department, Mayor's Office, and Private 
Acjencies were newly fcrned or augmented to cope with gang problems; 
names of ar least 40 gangs were cited by officials, along with the 
existence of scores of additional "informal gangs", of the type 
hare termed "law-violating youth groups". Violent activities by 
the city's two largest and most publicized gangs had decreased, 
but increasingly serious violent crime was continued by a prolifera- 
tion of smaller, less-well-organized, and more mobile ;angs and 
groups . 

San Francisco ; Although it is the smallest of the six gang- 
problem cities (1970 population 704,000), San Francisco has an un- 
usually high degree of ethnic diversity, r^nd the character of gang 
problems wichin the past decade reflects this diversity. The year 
1965 appeared as a turning point in the character of gang activity. 
The city had experienced a persisting problem with traditional types 
of fighting gangs for roughly ten years prior to this date; many 
of the "rumbling" gangs were black, but Hispanic, Anglo, and Asian 
youth were also involved. By 1965 this traditional type of gang 
fighting had virtually disappeared, and with it the more "organized" 
wype of black and Hispanic gangs. In 1962 the first and smaller of 
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w'vo waV',/^ of new C:\iriO:->c i /.uV.i ran f s iuMj,. n to .u t ;vi', mxA \ w I 'U. i .i 

o: smaller cliques ol iirjriiyrant youL;i luUcratcd into a l.ircjer 
.jancj -hc'V called zhe '*Hwa Ching" (Chinese Youth) . 

In l:?bij a second and niuch larger wave of Chines<" immigrants 
.,::rxv^-d .new i:;-T.i^^rciu:. on regulations in that year dropped long- 

iv:.ndinc: :TU0wa3) , ana che ranks of the Hwa Ching were augmented by 
n^jw irrjfiicranto . l^ollce reported that the gang consisted of about 
J-3jO youths agca roughly 1^ to 20. At first the Hwa Ching directed 
w/.eir hc-:tile actions towaro n?.tive-born Chinese youth and adults; 

:i zhcy -rew m nurricrs and power, they undertook an extensive pro- 
<:c^::, Ol .xtcrtion or local Chinese business people. During one year 
the ganq coli.octed '^10, 000 in protection money from a single Chinese 
tneater owner. By 19 70 the immigrant youth had developed three 
:5eparate ;:ang3 which began to compete with each other for the lucra- 
tive extortion market, and in the course of thi^ rivalry to kill 
each other. 

In 19 72 police attributed approximately 15 killings over a 
rnree year period to rivalry among the gangs and their extortion 
^ctivit:^es vgang meir^bers claimed that there had in fact been 96 to 
'jS kill-ngo during this period), and organized a new anti-crime 
derail specifically to deal with gang warfare m Chinatown. Both 
.state and federal autnorities were involved in the planning process, 
:5inco It appeared ♦~ at the Hwa Ching and its companion gangs were 
spreading not only \o other parts of the state (particularly Los 
\ngeles} , but to c /.er parts of the nation. The state Justice 
Department set up a centralized file on gang meiTibers. Killings 



atrr.outed to tr.e Chinese gangs continued to rise, .no oy 1975 
pol.c.. fxcures for ho:nxcidos since 1965 h.d risen to 22. m the 
s^:r.e y..r. however, a r.ajor police campaign against the Hwa Ching 
producec 11 convictions of gang nerri^ers on .urder charges. m 
I.:ce 1975 int.= lligenc. sources in tne p. Uce department were pre- 
dicting :.assive clash of gang ar.ies", attendant on intensifying 
r-valry between two ma^or Chinese gangs-both of whom were reputed 
to be recruiting neavily m local schools. 

ir. the meantime, sharp increases m the numbers of a new group 
of Asian immigrants, Filipinos, complicated the gang situation. Ex- 
tensive im.migration of Fxiipinos began about 1970, and young males 
began to f.rm themselves into riv.x gangs almost at once. In 1974 
pence attributed 6 killings in two years to conflict among three 
.-na^or Filipmo gangs of 50 to 60 me.^ers each, an. respondents re- 
ported that Che numbers and criminal activities of the Fii.pmo 
gangs were continuing to increase. 

During this sa.T.e period an additional development began to 
affect the San Francisco gang .i tuatior-increasing violence in the 
schools- some attendant on the introduction of blacks into previously 
primarily Chinese schools. One city high school was the scene of 
armed clasnes between Chinese gang members and gang-UKe groups of 
blacks. At the same time predatory groups of four to c,:.ght black 
youths were expanding their operations throughout the cxty-particu- 
larly m connection with the transportation system. A. these in- 
cidents multiplied in frequency and severity, an emergency meeting 
of the county governing board in November called for the estabUsh- 
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or .t;p^c:.al police u::it ro corji/at v.T,cir the press called 
•* .:arr.:vacu--- zccn-a.qcd gancs". The Tiayor announced that *'Wc are 
r.^.z jcir.v: to let juvenile terrorists invade our dussqs" ; the pro- 
p.>S'^-^ p:>^.ce ur. ranged froT. 60 to 120 officers, with costs esti- 
::,.itou wL-u'vVc^n ::v;o anu a nali ana four a^nd d half million dollars a 
/^i^c. A p-vlicc officer at tno hear^nqs reported that groups of 
n^ac-: youtn^ had co*Tjnitted 6 3 known violent crimes and an estimated 
'..J aaa:ti.:r.al crinas on transportation venicles m the fir,. -ighteen 
c ii y o o f t n e rr. c n t h . 

Altnou(-;r, the term "gang" was used frequently and freely uy ^'^ 
r....-.ia .ina puolic officials in describing these incidents, the c^^^^rztj 
of participation oy gangs as aefined m this report is not dec. . 
Tr.ere i.; kittle doubt that some clearly fit the definitional criteria, 
n/it since much of the violence involvv.,d larger groups oT high-school 
otudont^>, the actual numbers of the "new** black gangs is difficult 
to estimate. It can be said that events in the latt^-^r part of the 
year were not :.nconsistent with predictions of inform ints earlier 
m the year of a possible resurgence of black gang activi*^ /, rela- 
tivel.y cuiescent since 196 5 - 

Tne past decade in San Francisco has t vi. vitner ?ed the forma- 
r ion una expansion of new types of Asian gar.as--some extensively in-- 
N'cvud in theft and criminal extortion, with a concomitant qrc-wth 
of qang-rc^iated killings. Black and Hispanic gangs were relatively 
Lnact 1 vc- aurinq the ten year perioo , but recent develo cements indicate 
;h<.- possibility li^creased activity, oarticularly bv blacks. 



'-'o question posed at tlic beginning of this section-- 

"J J u * r.ew waV'j' of qang violence affecting Ai^erican citi^-:?" the 
ar.swer aorived fror* the decade reviews of six cities is "Yeji"^ out 
a :2ua^ix.c^ y^'-^'- Jixng tnc year 1970 as a baseline, the notion or 
a nev wav^.-" cr >g-in.j violence applies definitely to New Ycrk^ Los 
Angoles, una Dotioit; the "wave" is present but less new in Chicago 
and Pn^la^-^jlpnici , w.:icn have experienced serious gang probleras fi t 
a,_ cr ir.o.st: of tne paJt decade; in San Francisco, the "new .;ave" has 
aifecteo As^. tn ccirjriunj ties primarily; the rest of the city is not 
ciiaracrcriirab^e m these tern*.s, unless current trends toward a 
po;:sib^o rjsi;rvj^ncc of: black gang activity become more pronounce^:* 

In hiohly condensed forr?., the experience of the six cities 
aurin^j the c.jc^oe is as follows. New York apparently experienced 
a lull -n gang violence between 1965 and '71, then a rapid rise ,n 
the namb-rs of gangs and gang crimes up to 1973. Since that year 
tne n'uiT*br. i s of reported gangs, gang members an^, gang-member arrests 
have 1. .lamed consistent and at a high level, bu.. the number of 
• :an^:-rex':'.ted killings appears to have dropped off markedly. 
Chicago ex. • lenced the rise and fall of a number of well-publi- 
cized "supergangs" between 1965 and '73, with a peak of gang killings 
in 1969, and a proliferation of smaller, more traditional gangs 
and rising gang-member arrest rates in subsequent years. In Los 
/vncele , traaitionai Hispanic gangs posed problems between 196S 
and •71, primarily m -staLiished H:. spanic communities. After 
an apparent lull in b^ack :ig activity, olack gangs begr.n to pro- 



w . ■ . n „ ^ , ror:.!;.'::..:; ur. viOi.ont qar:^:::^, n.o::i tiy olack, 

'"'■■^ '"^ --.-ci ■; -n^j - I cL-c <jini;s cac;-; year 

/^---i--* : a-v'CciCr?. Duriri<j L-he pa:.;t two y^ars 

1. 1 ]. 1 :\ ^j- ri a V{ • c; i t. i :ii ^ i"! c d , but the 
^jaiic; rj^.Tjjt'Ts rcj.Toins at the n:^(,'h lovol 
livo yL^ar:.:, Detroit roportoci a decline 
cvirlier o'-^^i-; oi:,uat.ion duriric thc^ earlier years 
1^'.- r . * T.ct /a <;i-ovn.;i or a i.rrial 1 number of larger qanqs 

'J, Li;,CL a pro^i leru tioa oi ^ir.aller <i]anq'6 , mcstly 
at y^^ar and th- present. Ganq-relu L-.: killings 
. .. .a:. a record ]..!Vel., San Fr<ii;ci:>co aluo .;aw a dcciJ.ne 
v.. a-,:ve. j;.:rent. e: black .jar^u^i t-arly in the Uecade, ac- 

'-^'Z e^:'t:a:jxinnn-../nt of a sn^all number of hignly criminal 

.;«../.^;a. :'^otv.\jen I J?; ana * 74 there v;as an increase in the 
ai relatively ar.ali Asian gangs, n^arti cularly Filipino, 
;.cr.:::..-a. m letJ^al mciaentb mvoivma the Chinese gangs. 
? *.;ria ti:-- ,:r'.. oent tnc^re ha:-; cppdei: tiy been a decline 
n. J ol C:ij-n':'.;e vjan...i, accorr.panied by a pos5;ible re- 
i.'l'eK p. i r t. i l.a r 1 y in thr -chool context- 

px"..t':;t purpost'.,, l ne major reason l c r the si::~cjty decade 
"'"'^ t.he.r :(jt.eniiai for inaicating the direction of 

V'.:- .c.>:;i:>.::.t. , siiOwn (.'arlier, ther^ ar(,' a variety of 

I r.dicdt(jrj, :)f the ser i ousnt-;s of (pmg problem::. 'Phese 
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ir.ciude cho r.u.-ers of gang, and/or troublesome youth groups in 
tr.e c.ties; the nuriers cf mcTu^ur^ of such groups; tae volume 
.:cnplaincs .bout or arrescs of gang members for all crimes, for 
v.oicnt crimes, for murcers; the perceptions of police, municipal 
agencies .nd ot::cr .gencics as to the oriority of gang problems 
ar..ong urL.n prcolems; the numbers and kinds of public and private 

programs organized to deal criiraril-/ r^r■ i r. ^^^4. . ■ 

^^rimariiy or m part With gang problems 

Me.^ures of only two of these indicators m11 be considered 
re. These are the numbers of reported gangs and gang members, 
and the ar^ounx_ofj^e^ attributed to gangs. With respect to 
ne:rj3ors, two of ':ne c.ties, New York and Philadelphia, show con- 
.:derao.e ^taoility over the past 3 to 5 years in reported numbers 
of gangs and gang members, and four show an increase in numbers- 
Chicago, LOS Angeles, Detroit, and San Francisco. Foi none of the 
cities does evidence indicate any significant decline. 

Using only gang-i_lated killings as a measure of violence. 
It IS noteworthy that cwo of the cities showed peak figures a. out 
frve years ago (Chicago, 150, 1969; Philadelphia, 47, 3,970) one 
about three years ago (New York, 57, 1972) and three others this 
year or last (Los Angeles, 80; Detroit, minimum of 12, ni.ne months 
of 1975; San Francisco, 2C, '74- '75). 

With respect to violent crime in general, it would appear that 
Dotroi- , LOS Angeles and San Francisco are experiencing increases. 
New York and Chicago arc remaining relatively stable, and Phila- 
delphia IS snowing a decrease. Using these recent trends as a 
basis of prediction, one could expect gang problems in the near 
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.).r..i^ar I^rveis m aow York and Chicaqo, and lessen in 

A varxc'ty or coritirujencies , to bo d^ scu-s:-;od jn :;ub- 
jr.L c t lo:..: , couid, however, invalidate each of these pre- 

Ex'.r.:.;>a lat ions from tne recent past provide one Dasis for pn: - 
aicti:-.ij r.curc crends. Another raethod is to query knowledgeable 
.^cai. pur.:io-.s tneir perceptions of the future of gang violence 

ana reiatec ^^ncnor^ena :.n their cities. Quostions concerning pre- 
aict-.onj appjar under iten. II. 5 m the Survey Guide (Appendix A). 
T'-.cse rcopcna-nts wno reporued the existence of gang problems were 
a^ked to forecast the future of such problems, either over the short 
tu-riu (two t,o five years), the long term (ten years or more), or 
both. Respondents wno reported the existence of group but not 
gang problems were a^vked to estimate the likelihood that such prob- 
lems might become gang problems, or that group problems would im- 
prove r worsen. In some instances, respondents were queried as 
to their notions of the future of youth crime in general or violent 
crimie m particular--during the near future, over the long term, 
or both. 

Following sections ^^resent findings relating to predictions 
made by respondents m tne six gang-problem cities. These reier 
almost entirely to the projC':ted activities of youth gangs per se; 
.predictions concerning the future of youth group violence and 
youth violence in general will be presented m future reports. 

1 s V 



o:,aerot:^naao^y , .T;OSt respondentia were reluctant zo offer unquaiifioci 
precautions, and m many instances pnrased their forecasts in con- 
dition..,! tcrr^o sucn as "If unerripioyir.cnt worsens, or federal funds 
ai. T.i n , }^}^ -;-i-9 problems will worsen'*. Despite such qualifica- 
tions. It w^:. pcjsiclv: to usi^ijn 45 out of 56 codable predictions 

--^^"^ predictive categories, as shown in Table XXV, 
i'.:eiie cat^cjrxoj are: 1. Gan9 problems will become worse, are cur- 
TL^nt-y increasing in seriousness; 2. Problems will become worse over 
cne L.hcrt t;jrm, better over the long; 3. Problems will remain at 
lcve^<:: jir.iljr :o the present, have peaked or levelled off; 4. Prob- 
^cr.^ wii^ cj^c better over the short run, worse over the long; 

Proijierr.s will improve, are currently decreasing in seriousness. 
Table XXIV shows the number of responses falling under each 
ot these categories, and Table XXV ranks the six cities according 
to the percentage of respondents predicting problems would worsen, 
ard tne percentage predicting problems would either worsen or re- 
main at levels similar to the present. 
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Six Cities 
No . % 



O t: j . :<v';:j :; C *, . , 



1. 

20 



21 



14 



4 
11 



7 56 
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99T9 
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..... ^ -«^wc^xoi.ux.xc^n, una in two others. New York and 
Los Angel.. s, fewer than one-fifth expected gang problems to worsen.^ 

Figures co.Tijining predictions that gang problems would either 
worsen or remain at similar levels show considerably higher per- 
Cintacjes. Almort nine out of ten respondents (87%) in the six cities 
felt that gang problems in their city would not improve during the 
next several years. In three cities, Detroit, San Francisco, and 
Chicago, all or air st all respondents foresaw that gang problems 
would either worsen or rem-^in at similar levels; in two others. New 
York and Los Angeles, 70-80% offered similar predictions. In the 
least pessimistic city, I'hiladelphia, 60% felt that gang problems 
would remain ut similar levels or increa.se. This last finding— 
that the proportion of Philadelphia respondents anticipating de- 
creased gang problens was the highest of the si't cities is of in- 
terest in light of evidence reported earlier that lethal gang 
violence in that city appears to have declined between 1973 and 
1975. 



EvGucs occuring subsequent to these predictions, as reported in 
previorjs sectiorr., indicate that the Los Angelenos were the poorest 
prophets— at least with respect to the near future. Los Angeles, 
v/nich ranked lowest (14%) in the proportion predicting worsening prob- 
lems, m fact experienced the sharpest increase in gang violence of 
any of the six cities in the year following the predictions. De- 
troiters were most prescient in anticipating worsening problems, and 
Philadelphians, w^th 60% predicting that violence would not worsen, 
were also quite close to the mark. 
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:or -io \.:.Mv.u : rc^.cL. or:.; a., to 1 atur.- o: .,'un<i 

'•^:.^„::u., c^r.::.; t:-:o r.^j-xt :_ao to :^ve years. Cvur naif 

"'-•••-'^ — ^ ;.:.o.:,--C:iicacG, Detroit, and San 

^^.i.'.,._v w- .r-;e.v.i\.^ ^/oo.Io::.^, c.-d it isceir.^ rea-orablo t.o 
^.r-.:.^ . w_ ^ :;c: ^:;.:.rovu a:.prec-Lably m these 
••'.^r i^t.,.^u. /or t.:'.c three cities where fewer tnan one 
't:._. w..:r. ...... I r.:.^ :.r (;o , ae velcprr^en ts reported pre- 

"''^ oor,_ of the more violent aspects of 

*■*' ^'"^'■'^ ^--^ t'n. laaeiphia niight arr.el icra t<- in the 
' ^" ^--i--^^-' Lo- Ancj-Ies, however, re::.poraen tii appear 

'.oo op t : n;i:; t ic , and failed conspicuously to an- 
ou;. -rcr iorar, :.on in qang violence probJems in the 
ar ; v,_i ^ww:.n-; the;*: p rt,'a i c t ; on.i . 

"-^T-' ^;iiL¥5j;-L2.?iL^iS^'\- Many of the predictions 

:. jrwardca by responde nt;.; are characterized above as havincj been 
What wa:. tne nature of these qualifications? Re- 
''''^^ t-ftv-r;v re:.]:or:dent3 who made predictions included 
^:it-t of cor:d.-:o::,. wiiic:. tnev felt ha^i tne capacity to 

j^teei lufa.;.-- tr^T.d;.. ir jar..; or ^.jroup crime and violence. The 
::e'V-n e-:r..:__.,-: c:.r ^:o..^ :re.::nently are l;;^^-ed in Table XXVT 

ceo ram.: tc. frtMiuency oi citation. The conuiti ns most often 
r.i'.T.tion-.; wer..-! j^olic- p: licie.;, av-H. i abi 1 i r y of public (pavtieu- 
-iny tL.d..ra: ) funds for service programs, the state of the eco-ot:\ 
.yarr ic^larly job J i i . i 1 ty j , school desegregation progr^r^s 
(particui.irly those entaiiincj compulsory busing), tne future size 
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Table X>:\'I 



Condi- icr. 



/-.Vai XctO l lit J;.' . f 

P'ubl i c F unci s r o : 
Se rvice Prc r.;rdn-^ 



State oi Eccnc.Tv 



School Dcse i r OjT. 
tion Progran Ts 



Future Si::e of 

Adolescen t 

Popul a tion 



Population 
Movenents 



Cyclicdl Tr(>:nds 



wite d as Affectmc ^ Future of Gang Problems 
N = 57 



feet 



irrr.er policies, rew^.'r gang 



prcolens 



rimer policies, rr.ore gang 
oroble-TiS 



Moi ^ funds, fewer gang 

problems 
More funds, more gang 

problems 

Iicoaoir.y worse, gang 

problems worse 
Econo.^y worse, gang 

problems better 



Worsen gang problenis 
Improve gang problems 



Fewer adolescents, fewer 
problems 

Fewer center city adoles- 
cents , more problems 



fliddle class move out of 

city, lower income pops. 

move m, more gang problems 
Lower income pops, move out, 

more problems 
Middle class pops, move in, 

more problems 

Cycle has been down, will 

now go up 
Cycle has been vip, will 

now go down 



Citing 

H 
4 



7 

3 

6 
2 



7 
0 



5 
1 



2 
1 

2 
4 



Citing 



12 



11^ 



9* 



% Citing ! 



21.0 



19.3 



15.8 



12.3 



10.5 



10.5 



10.5 



57 99.9 



^Condition cilod, impact not specified, 
by one respondent 
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xovc,:, ,r. and cut oi central citie.O, and t ho cyclxc. 1 n.turr 
o: garuj proval it.cc: ar.d/or v i ol(.,':ice . 

-t _ of p..rcicuiar ir.tero-L to r.oLe that for each of tno 
t,.r-^: Jt.o.-- 1 rrc.]uor.ciy cicod cor.ditior.u, respondents were split into 
tNG cppa.^inq qrcups with re5;pect to the impact of the condition at 
x.--^-^o. A.; to pclic.es, some respondents arrjued that gang 

p-ob_o:-n:, woulc :.c -ubstontialiy ir.xtigated if "hard-line" policies 
^nt '.'u jLjrveii lance anc arrest were continued or instituted, 
wr.xi.. otnero a.sertea that buch policies would actually strengthen 
.-;an.: oroani ^a 1 1 or. ..nd increase violence-producing resentment. 

Concerning the availability of publ:.c funds, the majority main- 
tained that feueral or local cutbacks of financial support for 
current or planned social service or law-enforcement programs (an 
eventuality feared by many) would inevitably lead to a worsening 
of gang probler.s; a minority argues that the more govermnental at- 
tention to and support of gang-related programs, the greater the 
incentive for vouth to form themselves into gangs or better con- 
solidate existing groups in order to make themselves eligible for 
such support. With respect to the state of the economy, the ma- 
jority predicted that worsemnq economic conditions, and parricu- 
iarly decreasing job availability, wuld put more jobless r oney- 
less youth out on the streets, thus spurring gang formation and 
..redatory crime; a minority argues that depression conditions v-ould 
unhibit the rate of population movement, resulting in more stable 
.ocal corr^munities with an enhanced capacity for exercising parental 
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a.-.d neighborhood control over the behavior of uulh. 

;<e:-:pondents who citea ;jchool desegregation proqrams a-.; a fac- 
tor in future cang developments were unaminous m the opinion that 
such prcqrar.s would engender gang formation and violence. No 
respondent forwarded tne argument, noted earlier, that transferring 
locax stuoenco to different neighborhoods might serve to weaken 
tne territorial basis of gang membership. Of those whc cited popu- 
lation .T.cvenento, some argued that continuing movement of higher 
status populations from the center city, ard their replace.-nent by 
low income populations , would increase the numbers and density of the 
kmas of popuJations most likely to produce gangs; others maintained 
tnat as low income populations r/cved out of the central city areas, 
tr.ey would import their gangs and gang traditions into new areas, 
thus increasing the sprtiad and scope of gang problems. Exponents 
of the influence of cyclical trends were essentially in agreement as 
to their impact; they argued that gang activity is cyclical, and 
once It reaches a certain level of intensity it tends to diminish 
relatively independently of the kinds of social, demographic, and 
program developments just cited; conversely, after a sufficient period 
cf quiescence, it was felt that gangs and the gang tradition inevi- 
tably re-emerge as a natural development. Cities cited as ripe for 
cyclical declines were New York, Los Angeles, and Philadelphia; cited 
as ready for a cyclical resurgence was the city of Detroit. 

These differences among respondents in assaying the effects on 
gang problems of various kinds of developments--in some instances 
involving the postulation of directly opposite effects of the same 

X94 
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co:;dition--raise again the complex issue of the "causes" or cor-- 
rebates trends in gang formation, prevalence, and crime. The 
conspicuouo lack of consensus by wei 1-inf ormed respondents respecting 
this is:ue indicates anew tne import r;nce of further rese^irch on the 
im^^-act of ':no cited conditions, as well as others, on observed trends 
in g s-i. n 'J a c t 'v^ i t • 

Age-group Pr ojections : One of the conditions cited by respondents, 
wh:io nc L r.entioned a^: irequently ai^ other factors seer, to affect the 
futiurc ^jangs, nevertheless merits special attention at this r)oint- 
Th^s :accor is the size of the youth population (See Table XXVI ) • 
A n;ajcr reason for such attention is chat social analysts, in con- 
trast to the primarily service-oriented respondents of the present 
study, are m.ore likely to grant major importance to th^s factor in 
projecting future developments. Since the age group be ween 14 and 
24 accounts for a higher proportion of violent and predatory crimes 
than aiiy other ^ the future size of the gang-age group (approximately 
10-20) is relevant to considerably broader areas of criminal behavior 
than those which relate specifically to the future of gangs. This 
ace group is the "high risk" category for violent and predatory 
crimes, and its numbers, both absolute and proportional, bear directly 
on the future volume of rcreet crime in general, and more violent 
forms of crim? in particular. 

It is widely accepted, not only by informed professionals but 
by many demographers, that the size of the "high risk" crime popu- 
lation will decline over the next decade, and thus the crime prob- 
lems associated with this population will also decline, A coirelary 
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t.:.^... ;..:t;i',n i tnrjL the currently unprecedented volur.f' of 
.:<. r i ... cr:7.o in iar^je p.jrt ^.t tr ibutarjie to t\uj dj sprof^ort lonito 
jt youm popjiation, which m turn is a cc.nsequence of the 

";..-.;vy L.:c:n" o: l^'Sb to 1965, whose products, in the mid-1970* s, are 
:x ro-.:n.y 10 tc 1 U . This position further asserts thar since 
:...r:-n r.^;:v:, fell oit after 1965, as t:he baby-boom generation pro- 
..:ri.-.>: ivc-V :ucv..:.s out of the hiyh risk age period (in 1980 they will 
:>..■ .i-^a . J '^-.^ 2-;, ana ir: i9&3 20 to 29), yoath-contr ibuted crime 
r.-iCt.-: , .i:.a lt..^.: vot:>.i j cri.ine rate^, will decrease. 

Tn., .> a;. ,i ly-M , wh;lc of obvious relet ince to issues such as 
ir.v anujjr^t ot clas.crooni space needed or the size of the ro*^K music 
rv'cc. rci rtar'ru-t .. :i 1980, .-nust be looked at more carefully in pre- 
L;icL^nM tnc fu'_ure of youth ganqs and associated forms of collective 
■.o^t:\ jr:.:.tj. Many of the demograpnic prc^ jections on v^hich these 
[.ro ; t. cti ..r.s are based apply to populations undifferentiated by 
recion, locale, social status, ethnic status, and other major dif- 
rore "it iat. I n(; cnaracter i sties • Cha:.>tor IV shows that members of 
.;an^j:r c*na law violai. Lnc| youth groups are drawn disproportionately 
ir^r. r.aie contral city j;opulations of "minority*' (Asian, African, 
;Iispan:c or^i;:;:^; status. Birth rates and age-group pro;]ections 
ioi pc;>ulat ^ons snaring these c'laracter istics , rather than those 
of tne yojtn population as a whole, must thus be considered when 



■^See, for exainpl*.;, the discussion in J,Q, Wilson, T hinking abou t 
Crint/: Basic Books, 1979, pp- 12-18, Wilson, while stressing the 
iripo'rtance of increases in the numbers of youth in connection with 
current crime rates, also cites studies which indicate that increases 
m crime during the coming-of-age of the baby-boom generation were 
larger than would have been predicted on the basis of population 
1 ncr^a ses a lone . 
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uiiu t::;;ixq^ciT.iua are exuremeiy Qirricuxt: to anticipate. Despite tne 
riiks m'oived, however, the present report will present figures 
intended tc provide a very crude test of the proposition, forwarded 
by survey respondents and others, that reductions m the sizf; of the 
" ^oit.^scent recruitment po^jl for gang and group men±)ers will lead to 
a diminucion of problems associated with such groups. Table XXVII 
presents the results of an extremely simple calculation based on 
1970 decennial census figures. 

Confining its consideration to the six gang-problem cities, it 
addresses this question. What was the size of the male population 
aged 0-9 years in municipal and metropolitan areas in 1970 compared 
to the size of the 10-19 year-old group? II one makes the assump- 
tions that there will be no mortality among the younger age-group 
and no population movement in or out of the areas at issue, those 
aged 0-9 in 1970 would be 10 to 19 in 1980. This vould mean that 
comparing the size of the 0-9 and 10-19 age groups in 1970 would 
enable one to predict the degree and direction of changes between 
1970 and 1980 in the size of the youth population. 
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the right to set disciplinary policy, the right to collect fees 
ERJC''°'" students for such privileges as attending school. 



XXV i I 



with Projected Population fo r 19 8 0 ^ 
S_i X Gar.fj-Prob len^ Cities 



No. 1 e i j - J , 2 , f) 4 6 



>:;-Wh i te Ma ies 



,3 



X un 1 c 1 oa 1 Areas 



No. males 1 0^19 , 5 2 5 . B 
No. nalc: G-9, 57C. 1 



d 1 f f crencc 



3 1ac^-c Males 
Mun i c i pa 1 A re a s 

No. nales 10-19, 478.4 



No. males 0-9, 523.5 



't difference 



NVC 


- 4 . J 


-t 14 . 5 


+ 14.6 


Chi . 




+ 4.3 


+ 7.0 


L. A. 


- J . t> 


t- 1 4 . 7 


+ 16 . 7 


Phi 1 ^. 


— 0 . X 


+ 5.3 


+ 4.7 


Dv. t r . 


-G . :i 


+ 1.9 


+ 1.7 


S . . 


-7.3 


- 3.1 


+ i.2 


Six Citic'o 


-^.--^ 


+ 8.4 


+ 9.4 



"^A.'-suiTiing no chan^jcs via ir^ortality, popuJatxon movement: see text. 



2 

■^In thousand: 



"^Ali f;.v.;^ro:-. : ro::; ^'j7j Cur..iu,i: ouroa^ ol Ceruiu.s, PHC (1; Series 



:<,^iwoon No. ;)er:^>on-; lQ-19 rind No. 0-9. 
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Both of these assumptions, arc, of course, untenable to dif- 
fcre:.,. d^-.,-reos. While the likelihood that any significant number 
of 0-9 y..-^r olds will die between 1970 and 1980 is very lew. the 
likeli.iOGG of population .T.ovemeats --:.oth enigration from and irrjni- 
gra::icr. to the municipal and metropolitan areas--is very high. The 
iirjniqration f actor--particuldr ly illegal immigration from Mexico 
and otner foreign countries--is of direct importance. Given the 
ar-cii iciality of the assumptions underlying these projections, the 
results nonethel-ss are of considerabit interest. 

Coiu.mn ono of Table ;;XVII gives results m line with the general 
"baby-boom" tnesis that adolescent populations will decline m size. 
Looking at tno metropolitan areas which include the suburbs of the 
six qang-problom cities, and considering only white male populations, 
tno fj':;urer> show that x:here were approximately 2, 800 ,000 males 10-19 
in 1970, while the nomber of their younger brothers, vho will be 10 
to 19 in 1980, was approximately 2,650,000— a difference of approxi- 
mately . Percentage differences for the six cities are roughly 
similar--ranginq from about -3.5% for Los Angeles to about -8.C% 
for Philadelphia. 

If, on the other hand, one turns to consider the non-white popu- 
lation of the municipal cities themselves, an opposite trend appears. 
Non-white males 10-19 in the six cities numbered aoproximately 
525,000 in 1970, but the 0-9 group numbered about 570,000--a difference 
of ■(•3,4%. Increases appear in all cities ■■:^ut San Francisco — with the 
younger age group being almost 15% larger than the older \n New York 
and Los Angelas. When one looks separately at the black portion of 

J 9!) 
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ti;e "ron-wnite" populations, difference's are even more pronounced. 
For t:ie .Six cities, the younger age group is 9.4% larger than the 
Older; th-re is no city in which the younger group is not larger, 
arid in uno, Los Anguies, it is almost 17% laraer than the older. 

It lo .r^.portant to r^^iterate tnat these figures, which appear 
oa t:-.oi: i..jc to run dirirctiy contrary to the notion that a declining 
yr^atn j.^^zic:\ w:li result in less crime, and to suggest instead 
- .wii ia*. re- wi.. '^c :'.arr;i.'a ^}:^j^y^^^^^[}j> i r. tne size of the population 
m:i.;t ..;;cy tvj ..<.:coi;;o nH'^-^bers ol' qj^ngs or youth groups and to engage 
i v.c>.--..nt v;ri:;;o, are h.i .icd on artificial assumptions. The most 
oovious ones aru^ tnat few of the 0-'> group will die m ten years, 
tnat few wixj. :;.o\'e out of the municipal city, and that there will be 
little mevomon^- ot: lower-status minority males into the municipal 
c:it:.es oy 19^0. Jn consideration of these assumptions, the most 
CG:\.:er^-a*: ive conclusion one miqht draw from these figures is that 
they do :.ot provide convincing support to the notion that the size 
of tho' ;\igh-risk adolescent population will decline markedly over 
the next five yeari-. ^ 

If, on the otner hand, one wishes to venture less conservative 
predict.icns, an examination of the cited assumptions, rather than 
weakening predictions that the size of these high-risk youth popu- 
lations will increase, seem to strengthen them, and raises the pos- 
sibility of increases even larger than those suggested by Table x:<VII . 
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A^v.ii.able evidence points to at least three relevant trends; a con- 
tinuin-^' exodus of hiqher status whites and non-wnites from central 
city arcai: C'wnite flight*'), and a consequent increase m the 
proportions of lower status "nmor it i*-s " in municitjal areas, a maior 
:iKvtiT\ent since the 19 50 's, a slowdown and/or halx:ing of the 

outmovement of lower status populations to outer city areas; and 
increases, in some cases very substantial, of inmoven*ents of low 
skillc ^ foreign immigrants — some legal, many more i 1 lecj^ l--into the 
municipal areas. One estimate reckons at least 8 million illegal 
immigrants (mostly Hispanic) in the U.S. in 1975, with approxinately 
one million of these (about 13% of the population) in Nevj York alone. 
The cvunulative effect of these trends is quite clear iv to increase 
the proportion of lower-status minority populations in the major 
nurticipal cities, and somewhat less clearly to increase the abso- 
lute number s of these population categories. To the degree to which 
tJiese trends obtain or continue between 1975 and 1980, there is 
a very high likelihood that the size of the recruitment pool from 
which members of youth gangs and law-violating youth groups are 
drawn will increase rather than decrease over the next five years. -'^ 



^The most recent population projections by the U.S. Census fail to 
support the "declining youth population" theses even on a nationwide 
basis, and strengthen the "less conservative" predictions presented 
here. These population figures show a 50-state figure of 40.6 million 
persons aged 14 to 24 in 1970 and a projected figure of 45.2 million 
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I.3.B. committees, special committees, study groups, 
Cont. academic research groups, etc.? 



I 



*w/o:,a : * c r ; .-^^ i n :iCt.iv:ty, o-- tii cu] cirly predictions, irr.por- 
:.MncL- c: :,r-nu ..r:iorr;at:or: lor policy purposes justifies an exarnma- 
r .un vi.. v.. K.p,.;.-:':-^ ariecnn.: <;^^r.<^ violence durinq the past decade, 



.j na 



? ve I opHie n c s i n :5 1 x rri ^ j c r 



V. -.lo:: . >^ . .^n^i ' wc r.j as folLows. New York experienced 
..t.^:' : .t.;.....ea acti.vity for about five years, foliowed 

• : :*; rs of qantj.s and qan<j crime:;. Durinq 

■ r.u.:iL'.'r:-, o: ncraicides directly related to qang 

C':n:i:::t :.a:: dc.:',in«.^, but tno :.un\:>(jr>, of qanqs, qanq menbers, and 
:.n.: r .^rrv-^u:^ r.avo re:nain»^d /,iqh. Chicaqo CGntinuc?d to c*:-:- 

P".-riencf 'p^nq pr.c:;lc::is throuqhout the decade, with large "supcrganqs 
^,)C'^toa :u-.:.-;L.y ^n one urban area presenting the most ^^erious prob- 
i ciur.n-: .vir.i./T yv.:ari., and a proliferation of snialier qanqi-j 
nprt_.jo : Mout.;:.oui. t.\c^ c: ty characterising rece^nt years. At prer^ent 
tn- nunb-r of N^.c^rly gang r.e-nber arrests is at an a]i-tirne high. 
Los Ange.oo n^s experienced conrinumg problems with Chicane gangs 



in .)oa--an inv.:r^a::>, li.V^ Por whiten in thin age catc^gory the 

uncrecA^o in o. ^: :cr b.aoKs, 2:>.7t--,i fujure substantially higher 
tnan rhe ') . : i.:ert-aok. projcvcted for the selected urban areas shown 
.n Tab:^. XXl' . r<;;p: ct: ons to 198^ show an increase of 4^^ ov<.^r 1970 
^'^ :--'-r oons .4 J4 (all ca t.egor lei: ) , with th<' numbers of wr:it»* 
y-uin al::;c/)t ^x.'Ctly the same as m 1970, and black youth ::ihowing a 
popu.inricn incr^:anc of (U.G. Bureau ui the Census, "Cnai'ac^ 

^'•ristics of A;;*:'i'ican Youth; 1974'^; Curreiit Population Henort^i, 
:\..H:>ciaI Stuuy -^--.n, N'o. 51, l.S. Governneni: Printino Of-^'ir:^, 
Washin::ton , 1975, Tables i,2, pp. 3,4, ) 
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tr.rcughout the decade, witn a saar,. increase in tac nur^bers and 
violii^at activities of black gancjn; during the past four or five 
years, ro::ulting in a record higa nunber of gancj-re la ted killings 
at tne tme of v;ritiny. Pniladelphia has b':jen struggling with 
serious gang orobleir.s throughout the aecade. Violence by predomi- 
nantly black gangs appears to hcve peaked off during the past five 
years, accor:ipaaicd by declining rates of gang-related killinas. 
However, aun-.bcrs of gangs and gang riiembers remain stable and high. 
In Detr-^i:. gang problems were less i.n evidence during tne first part 
ci the decade, but the number of gargs -and violent gang crimes have 
risen sharply in the past 3 or 4 years and are still rising, with 
present levels of gang connected murders, robberies and extortions 
probably at an ail-time high. San Francisco similarly experienced 
lower levels ^f gang activity earlier in the decade, bet in the 
past five years has seen a marked increase in gang violence primarily 
involving Asian gangs, with a resurgence of black gang activity 
a present possibility. 

Gang violence during the past five years has thus been charac- 
torized by sharp increases to record levels in Los Angeles and 
Detroit; increases and continuing high levels in Chicago and New 
York; increases in San Francisco, and probable decreases in Phila- 
delphaa. These trends v;ould appear to ::.upport the conclusion that 
a "new wave" of violence is affecting these ma:,or cities, along with 
others not here examined. Predictions for the future made by respon- 
dents in the six cities correspond fairly well with the trend data. 
The majority of respond<nits m Chicago, Detroit, and San Francisco 

2 U 



prc'Jic^.:u L.iut :anq probxuru would worsen uurinc^ tho next fc^w yr^ars; 
a r.ajv:ri;.y i;; Nvw Yor/., Philadelphia, and Lo.; An^jeles preaicted 
tiiat. probic'ius would remain at siiTiilar levels or iir.prove; carrentiy 
wc;ri:;enir;M conditionb in Los Anqelcs cast doaut upon the accuracy 
o:: the ^.^'.ter predict. icii . 

Hejpo-uer.tG c.ted ever 80 cifferent .socxcl, demographic, and 
v,/iX)r.t.n;ic r..r.aitions which they felt would affect future gang develop- 
nj<:r;tj. M..'.,.t. r r'j-.:uc Tit 1 y :'ited wcr.:: police jxjlicies, amount or fi- 
r.ar.r.a. ^-^p.-orf tor /•)ci...l iicrv cQt^j, u\c state of the economy, school 
u«-:^cqri;.j.iiiw:i proi.j r-air^; , ^.izk- oL the- youth popula tion^ , and cyclical 
pror<.'-sc;: • K( . K;nder: t s in r:any instance!.; differed a.s to tlie kind 
of in.pact on qanq probleru.^ these conditions would exert. 

The pro]- cted ,,i^e of the youth population was gi^'en especial 
c:>n3 iderat ;on, since tnis condition affects not only the si^e of 
the " recrui tr.e *;t [kjoI" for qang member5j, but pot":^ntial numbers of 
persons presenti:;g a high r ii^k of involvement in youth group and 
other forn^.j of collective youth crime, as we'^l as youth violence and 
deimquor.cy : n qi.nrral. A very roagh analy:.:^^ .-:f youth populations 
in tuj ]or urban :ir.}ao i^ugqests that the commonly-held notion 

tnat the curreritly disju^oportionate reprei^enta t ion of youth in tho 
t.otal population will decline significantly in coming years must 
b»:- si'jni t \cant ly modified when a[:'pliod to "minority*' youth in the 
Largest cities. Rather than decreases, projections suggest rather 
>izable increases in tht:- size of this population---a population which 
currently mari if ests the highest potential for involvement m violent 
and preuatory crime. 
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None of these findings, some of them admittedly tentative, 
appear to support predictions that problems of violent crime by 
youth gangs and youth groups will diminish significantly over the 
next three to five years. While it is impossible to anticipate 
particular rate fluctuations in different cities at different times, 
the general outlook appears to be one of continuing high rates of 
gang crime in most of the largest cities, with probable increases 
in some and decreases in others averaging out to a continuing high 
all-city level. 

In evaluating this conclusion, the following factors should 
be considered. Substantial changes in any or any combination of 
the above-cited conditions (e.g., massive infusions of federal 
gang-program moneys massive jailings of gang members) could 
well negate this prediction. Although the cities on which conclusions 
are based include the five largest, developments in other cities, 
some of which will be examined in later phases of this survey, 
might affect predicted developments. The character of collective 
youth violence might change without much effect on its volume or 
seriousness; e.g., crime by youth participating in less formal youth 
groups might increase at the expense of crime committed by members 
or gangs as here defined. On the assumption that the probability 
of these or related developments are low, the likelihood that gang 
problems will continue to beset major cities during the next few 
years appears high. 
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V III: Urban Gang Violeiice in the 1970 's: S'lmmary and Conclusiong ' 
xietween 1967 and 1973^ three major multi -volume reports, each 
presenting comprehensive reviews of a wide range of major crinu^ 
problems in the United States, were prepared by the staffs of 
federal-level commissions. The three commissions were: The 
President's Commission on Law Enforcement and the ^dninistration of Justice 
(1967); The National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence • (1969) ; and The National Advisory Commission on Criminal 
Justice Standards and Goals (1973). While varying in the nature 
and degree of attention devoted to youth gangs, all three conveyed 
a similar message. Youth gangs are not now or should not become 
a major object of concern in their own right; youth gang violence 
is not a jnajor crime problem in the United Stcites; what gang violence 
does exist can fairly readily be diverted into "constructive" 
channels, primarily through the provision of services by community- 
based agencies.^ 



1. "The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society" and accompanying 
Task Force Reports, The President's Commission on Law Enforcement 
and the Administration of Justice, James Vorenberg, Executive Director, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1967: "Crimes of Violence" , Staff 
Reports submitted to the National Commission on the Causes and 
Prevention of Violence, D. Mulvihil and M. Tumin, Co-Directors, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1969: "Report on Community Crime 
Prevention", National Advisory Commission on Criminal Standards and 
Goals, Executive Director, T. Madden, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1973. In only one of these three ^ets of commission reports are 
youth gangs allocated a separate chapter or paper. This is the Klein 
paper included in the thirteenth supplementary volxame of the Crime 
Commission reports — a high-quality, comprehensive review. (Klein, 1969, 
Op. Cit.) However, Klein's conclusion, noted earlier, is that youth 
gang violence is not a major social problem. In The President's 
Commission major summary report ("Challenge") which devotes approx- 
imately three paragraphs of its 340 pages to gangs, the problem 
does not even merit a topic heading, but appears as a minor subtopic 
of the "Youth in the Community" (p. 67). Gangs are mentioned briefly 
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With these general conclusions serving as the best and most 
current diagnostic characterizations available to Federal authorities 
respecting the seriousness of youth gangs and their activities as 
a crime problem, one objective of the present survey has been to 
assess the current validity of these conclusions by bringing to bear 
newly-collected national-level information on the issue of gang vi- 
olence. The conclusions of the survey as presented in previous 
sections diverge radically from those of the Federal Commissions. 
Youth gang violence in the United States in the mid-1970 's appear?- 
as a crime problem of the utmost seriousness. Hundreds of gangs 
ar.d thousands of gang members frequent the streets, buildings, and 
public facilities of major cities; whole communities are terrorized 
by the intensity and ubiquity of gang violence; many urban schools 
are ir. effect in a state of occupation by gangs, with teachers and 
students exploited and intimidated; violent crime by gang members is 
in some cities equivalent to as much as one-third of all violent 
crime by juveniles; efforts by local communities to cope with gang 
crime have, by and large, failed conspicuously; prospects for any 
significant amelioration of gang problems in the near future seem 
poor; many urban communities are gripped with a sense of hopelessness 



i. (contd.) in some of the Task Force Reports of this series, but the 
largest of these reports "Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime", does 
not include a paper on gangs as one of the 22 separate juvenile justice 
topics treated in this volume (the paper on Juvenile Delinquency and 
the Family by Rodman and Grams includes a brief discussion of youth 
gang theories [p. 190]). The National Advisory Commission on Criminal 
Justice Standards and Goals chose to include its brief references to 
gangs (four paragraphs) under tlie heading "Af ter-Se^xOol and Simmer 
Employment" (p. 124) . The question of why these Federal Commission 
reports, which include scores of separate volxames and many thousands 
of pages, so consistently underplay gang violence as a crime problem 
deserves some consideration, and an attempt at explanation will be 
included in the subsequent report. 
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that an^^thina can be done to curb the unremitting menace of the gangs 

The major findings of this interim report may be summarized as 
follows. Of the nation's 15 largest metropolitan areas, local pro- 
fessionals interviewed directly reported the existence of problems 
With vouch gangs or law- violating youth groups in all but five. Four 
of these five were not visited, and the possibility that all or most 
would also report such problems is good. m the fifth, Houston, 
respondents agreed unanimously that there is no gang problem, but 
were divxded as to whether law-violating youth groups presented a 
problem. New Orleans, a city not included in the top 15 metropolitan 
areas, reported problems with groups but not gangs. Of the eleven 
cities reporting problems with gangs or groups, respondents in six 
Characterized them as "extremely serious" relative to other major 
crinie proclenis. 

The concept of "gang" underlying these judgments was shared by 
a ma:oriry of respondents, wich all or most differentiating between 
"gangs" and troublesome youth groups, and defining a "gang" by the 

c^^teria of orcranizatio-^ -i rip>n-^-" -,ki „ i 

-duiD.., -aen^^xiable leaaersnip, territorial identi- 

fica-ion, continuing association, and illegal involvement. 

Figures as to the numbers of gangs and gang members in major 
Cities are inexact, but Available data permit estimates of a minimum 
Of 760 gangs and 28,500 gang members in the six cities reporting 
serious gang problems (New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, San Francisco) , as well as a higher but probably still 
conser^-ative estimate of 2,700 gangs and 31,500 gang me^Tiers . The 
nu^er of gang members reckoned under the minim^^. estimate substanti- 
ally exceeds the total n^.-,er of juveniles confined in all jails and 
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juvenile detention facilities m the 50 states. In addition to the 
citie: :ust cited, the possibility exists that there are gang problems 
of varying degrees of seriousness in approximately 20 other major 
cities in tht country. 

Social characteristics of gang members m the mid 1970 's resemble 
those repor-ed for past periods. Gang members are predominantly male, 
range in age from about 10 to 21, originate in low-incom.e communities, 
and are composed primarily of members of those ethnic groups most 
heavily represented m the lower educational and occupational cate- 
gories. Some evidence suggests rhat active gang participation is 
beginning at younger ages. The bulk of gang mem±,ers in the United 
States today are black or Hispanic, but gangs of a variety of Asian 
origins, a new phenomenon in American society, appear to be on the 
increase. Non-Kispanic white gangs have not disappearea. but most of 
them are probably found in circum-municipal "suburban" communities, 
and in sm^aller towns and cities. 

Murder by firearms or other weapons, the central and most dangerous 
form of gang-me-JDer violence, in all probability stands today at the 
highest level it has reached xn the history of the nation. The five 
cities with the most serious gang probleins averaged a minimum of 
175 gang-related killings a year betwe-n 19 72 and 1974. These figures 
are equivalent to an average of about 25% of all juvenile hom.icides 
for the five cities, but reach a proportion of half or more in some. 
The three largest cities recorded approximately 13,000 gang member 
arrescs in a single year, with about half of the arrests for violent 
crimes. The gang member ratio of one violent crime arrest for ever:.- 
two arrests compares to nation-wide ratios of one in five or one in 
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twenty, depending on the basis of calculation. Available evidonce 
as to police reporting methods suggests that some of the gang crime 
figures may represent substantial undercounts. 

Examination of the character of gang member violence indicates 
that gang -embers engage in combat with one another in a wide variety 
of ways. The classic "rumble" stiU occurs, but forays by small bands, 
armed and often motorized, appear to have become the dominant form of 
inter-gar.g violence. Prevalent notions that non-gang members have 
become the major victims of gang violence are not supported by 
available data; however, there does appear to be a definite trend 
toward increasing victimization of adults and children, particularly 
m tne largest cities. Gang-member violence appears as well to be 
increasingly motiviated by desire for material gain and a related 
desire to exert "control" over public facilities and resources. 

Probanly the single mosr significant cevelopinent affecting 
gang-member violence during the present period is an extraordinary 
increase in che availabilitv and use of firearms to effect violent 
crimes. This developrant is in all likelihood rhe major reason 
behind zhe increasingly lethal nature of gang violence. It is 
probable tnat violence perpetrated by members of youth gangs in 
maj-r cities is at present more lethal than at any time ir. history. 

^r.e present period is also unique in the degree to which gang 
activities are conducted within the public schools. Gangs are 
acti^-e at all three levels — Elementari', Junior, and Senior High 
Schools. In some city schools, gangs claim control over the school 
itself or over various rooms and facilities, with such control involving 
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the right to set disciplinary policy, the right to collect fees 
from fellow students for such privileges as attending school, 
traversing the corridors, and not being subject to gang beatings, 
and the light to forbid teachers and other school staff from re- 
porting t.heir illegal activities to authorities. Largely as a 
consequence of such gang activities, many city schools have been 
forced to adopt security measures of unprecedented scope, and to 
abandon a traditional policy of handling student discipline as an 
internal problem. 

Comparing earlier with later periods of the past decade in 
the six gang-problem cities shows significant increases in levels 
of gang violence in New York, Lcs Ar.geles, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
and San Francisco, justifying the notion of a "new wave" of gang 
violence in major United States cities. In Chicago sucr. violence 
has remained high throughout the decade. Data relative to future 
trends suggest conditionally that gang problems during the next 
few years will worsen in Los Angeles, Detroit, and San Francis_-o, 
improve in Philadelphi=i , and remain fairly stable in New York and 
Chicago. Moreover, the notion of a coming decline in the size of 
the youth population which serves as a "recruitment pool" for gangs 
and other criminally-active youth does not appear to be supported 
by current demographic projections, which indicate increases rather 
tnan decreases in these youth populations during the next five to 
ten years. 

The basic question — "How serious are problems posed by youth 
gangs and youth groups today, and what priority should be granted 
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gang problems among a multitude of current crime problems?" must be 
approached with considerable caution, owing tc a persisting tendency 
to exaggerate the seriousness of gang activity, and to represent the 
"gang of today" as more violent than at any time in the past. Ex- 
ercising such caution, the materials presented in this report appear 
amply to support the conclusion that youth gang violence is more 
lethal today than ever before, .hat the security of a wider sector 
oi the citizenry is threatened by gangs to a greater degree than 
over before, and that violence and other illegal activities by 
members of youth gangs and groups in the United States of the mid- 
1970 's represents a crime problem of the first magnitude which shows 
little prospect of early abatement. 
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Appendix A 

Gang Survey Interview Guide 



Section I: Infonnation with respect to local situation re: 

existence of gangs, nature of gang/youth activities, 
seriousness of problem, recent developments. 

Section II: Information with respect to modes of dealing with 
gang and/or youth problems, including prevention 
programs. 

I.l. What is your personal judgment as to whether there is a gang 
problem in this city? 

I.l. A. If yes . How would you rate the seriousness of the 
problem on a scale from not serious at all through 
moderately serious, quite serious, extremely serious? 
If you prefer, use a ten-point scale with 1 represent- 
ing the "least serious" point and 10 the "most serious" 
I would like you to rate the seriousness of the gang 
problem with respect to two problem areas: 

I.l.A.l. With respect to other kinds of crime 

problems — e.g., robbery, burglary, mugging, 
drugs, rape, etc. 

I.l. A. 2. With respect to other kinds of non-crime 

problems faced by the city — e.g., hoxising, 
transportation, schools, unemployment, race 
relations, fiscal, etc. 

I.l. A. 3, 

4,5,6,7 (optional) What is your judgment as to 

whether the 3* Police/ 4. Municipal Govern- 
ment/ 5. Schools/ o. Social Agencies/ 
7. Residents of the city/ feel that there 
is a gang problem? 

I.l.B. If no. Are there problems with groups of youths? 

S:reet corner groups? Troublesome youth groups? 
Youth/juvenile burglary rings? Collective youth 
violence? 
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I.l.B.l. If yes . Rate seriousness as in I.l.A. 



I. I.e. ("No gang problcir.") . Why not? (Cite existence of 

problem, in nearest major and/or niost comparable city.) 



I.l.C.l. lire there any agencies or individuals in 

this city who do feel that there is a gang 
problem? 

Probe: Agencies cited in I. 1. A. 3-7. 

I.i.D. Was there ever a gang prcblen in thi^ city?. If so, 
wnen? How serious? 

?Icw vnouIcI you define a "gang?'' 



1.3. (possibly later, if appropriate) Are there available through 

your agency /crcaniz ~ricn any reports or docur.ents wh:Lch contain 
inforr;at:Lon as to youth gangs/ juvenile delincuencv/ local vouch 
probler.5? " ^ 



For Police: Annual report of PD? Your division? 



For Social service: Infornation re: your agency/service 

caseload? Periodicals relevant to 
your work? 



Particularly interested in infcrriation in re: nuri>ers of gangs, 
sizes, locations in city, ethnic/racial status, degree of 
"organization," leadership. :cazies/not nar.ed, luajor kinds of 
activity, n^ajcr kinds of offenses, degree of violence/violent 
offenses, gang-connected honicides. 



I. 3. A. If no reports, or infcrnation not in reports, query 
selectively/as appropriate froiz Gang Infcrnaticn 
Topir: List. 



I.3.B. Do you knew of, or have available, any reports on gang 
situation, (youth crime/juvenile delinquency situation) 
produced by other organizations such as legiislative 
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I.3.B. committees, special committees, study groups, 
Cont» academic research groups, etc.? 



1. 4. Vvhat would you say are the most significant recent developments 
(for •'recent" use a time period appropriate to, related to 
specific: events of, that city) with respect to activities, 
behavior patterns, of gangs/ youth groups/ troub3esome youth 
in this city? 



1.5. (Recapituate developments cited) How would you explain, what 
seems to lie behind, the developments you have mentioned? If 
increase or emergence of gangs/group violence is not cited as a 
aevelopment, ask why increase or emergence. 

1.6. Probe from Topic List. 

Query as appropriate, situation with respect to Topic 
List items A) Not cited under, or known to be contained 
in materials available under, I.3.B) Not cited under 
1.4. 
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II > Methods, Proccdurciy , Prcc-rar.s 



II. 1. Coabidering all the efforts of all agencies and organizations 
in this city working on the youth gang/youth crime problem, 
(not just your own), and the programs being carried out in 
all parts of the city, how would you characterize the totality 
of these efforts — 



II. 1, A. On an effectivenes s scale, with "extremely effective" 
at one end ana "ccmpletely ineffective" at the other? 
(Cite intermediate points — quite effective, moderately 
effective, so-so, rarher ineffective, very ineffective)? 



II.l.B, On a " coordinated-uncoordinated " scale, with fragmented, 
uncoordinated, lew cooperation at one end, and organised, 
coordinated, cooperative, at the other? 



ww^^xa you say is/are the ma^or technique's), methods, 
approaches, procedures, used by yc^ur agency in cor::ng with the 
youth gang/youth crime problem? 



For PD: Ar.y special unit/officers specializing in 
youth gang wcrk? Juvenile work? Special 
youth programs? 

For Social Agencies: Any area worker/com.mur.ity worker/ 

detached worker/outreach crocram-s: 



If ves, size cf staff encaged in rhis vcrk ^possible, place in 
orcanizaticnal system.) 



II. 3. Khat would you say is/are the m^jor philcscphy {theorv} 
underlying this approach, rhe iisc cf this mezhod? 



Probe: Exposition cf "service-criented" versus "enf crccmer 
oriented" positions (deprivaticn'-extensive service 
versus welfare of citizens, small croup of offenders, 

2 Hi 
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(Where appropriato/necossary, questions II. 2. and II. 3. 
can be combined into one.) 



II. 3. A. (optional) Are there any studies, reports, 
dealing with: 

1) The methods used by your agency. 

2) Evaluational studies of effectiveness. 



II. 4. If you were given completely unlimited financial resources 
(a blanK checK, 10 million dollar budget, billion collar 
budget) what wuld you do, propose, plan, to do about the 

I-oSJ^^^'^^^'^^'^ .5;Oup/ youth violence/ juvenile delinquency 
p^ODieiri j.n this city? 



II. 5. 



What is your prediction as to what will hacpen in this ciry 
during the next year, two years, five years, ten years? 

U.S.A. If gang problem.; to gangs, gang violence? 



1 1. 5. 3. If croups, no gangs, or no gang problem.; what 

likelihood that groups will become gangs, gangs 
develop, youth group problemi become worse?" 



If neither groups, gangs, gang croblem.; w. th the 
general youth crime/youth violence/ juvenile delicuen- 
cy problem./ situation? 
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GANG INFORMATION TOPICS 



1. Nu.Ti^ers of gangs, youth groups. 

2. Siz's of gangs, youth groups; branches, lateral development- 

3. Existence of different age-levels (e.g. rr.idgets, pee-wees, 
juniors, etc.) General age-range of gang members. 

4. Existence of territoriality, "turf" principle, 

5. Exisrence of names, "labels". 

Existence of sweaters, jackets, "colors", special form, 
cress, hairstyles, etc. 

How well "organized"; leadership. Forced recruitment? 
Ethnic/racial status of gangs, groups. 



b 



10, 



s or 



Existence of female gangs, gang members, auxiliaries, 
brancnes • 

Existence of conflict between gangs, groups; rival 
neighborhood groups, high-school groups, etc. Severity 
or conrlict, occurrence cf gang-related homicides, injuries 

11. Use of, prevalence of, guns, other kinds of weapons. 

12, Major forms cf illegal activities (e.g. robberv^ , extortion, 
burglary, mugging, etc.) 



13.. Use 



prevalence of, drugs; kinds of drugs used, -Lncluding alcohol. 



14. Major forms of recreation, athletic, legitimate leisure- 
tir.e activities,' including nobs, emploi-ment. 

15. Sections, areas, of cit} where gangs/groups miost active; 
general socio-econordc level of area* 

16. Favored kinds cf hangouts (e.g. stores, hamiurcer/pizza 
restaurants/stands, plavcrounds, street corners, schools, 
etc. ) 

ly* -Lnvclvement with, relations with, schools; reports cf 
school gangs, student gangs, gang influence in Jr. /Sr. 
high schools 

It, Relations with, involvement with, adult criminals, organized 
crim.e, syndicate, rackets. 

O t u 
^ J o 
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Gang Information Topics 

19. Involvement in local, municipal, politics/political 
activity. 



20, 



iuI?ii!;r^S.^ Ti;^^' political/ideological movements (e.g. 
Muslims, Panthers, Young Lords, White Supremacy 
Organizations, etc.) ^ 



21. Involvement with, relations with, local citizens 
sec™g?oups;!- 



22. 
23. 
24. 



Relations with, involvement in, youth correctional 
institutions • 

Gang/groups situation in suburbs re urban situation. 
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Appendix B 

Sources o f Figures in Table XIV "Numbers of Gangs" 



"High" Estimates 



New York ; 

Chicago ; 
Los Angeles ; 



Philadelphia ; 



Detroit; 



San Francisco; 



New York City Police Department, Youth Aid 
Division figures, "324 known gangs, and 148 
more under investigation" Reported in Wall St. 
Journal, Nov. 20, 1973. 

Figure reported by the U.S. Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, Birch Bavh, 
Chairman, April 15, 1975. 

Statement by Lt. Ted Cooke, Commanding Officer, 
Gang Activities Section of the Investigative 
Support Division of the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment, "There are thousands of gangs (in Los Angeles); 
every park has a gang, every bowling club has a 
gang... about 180 of these kidnap, rob, and kill" 
3/23/75^^ ^^^^^ Press, 3/2/75; L.A. Times 

Pennsylvania Economy League, Report No. 375 "The 
Gang Problem in Philadelphia" page S9. "There 
are approximately 200 to 250 juvenile gangs and 

corner groups'." "There are another 100 150 
groups, sometimes designated 'corner groups' and 
sometimes gangs, which have been called to the 
attention of the police "June, 1974. 

Statement by Detroit Police Departmentx Youth 
Service Bureau Officer for Precincts 5,6,12,13. 
"I could give you 100 names of different gangs 
that interlock throughCout the whole East side." 
References by North and West side officers to about 
a dozen gangs outside the East side precincts. 
Interview, April 10, 1975. 

Statements by members of the San Francisco Police 
Department Juvenile Bureau. Citations of "3 
Chinese gangs, 16 Filipino gangs, and one Chicano 
gang" in the city. Interview, February 3, 1975. 



" Low" E s t ima t e s 

New York; 



New York City Police Department, Youth Aid 
Division, reported in the New York Times, 8/9/74. 
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Chicago : 



Los Angeles ; 
Philadelphia ; 

Detroit; 



Figure of 150 provided by Chicago Police Department 
CoiTcnander Thomas Hughes, Gang Crimes Investigation 
Unit, April 15, 1975. Figure of 220 quoted as 
Police Department figure in Newsweek, September 17, 
1973. 

Figure provided by William P. Hogoboom, former 
Chief Justice, Juvenile Court of the County of Los 
Angeles, January 30, 1975. 

Figure provided by the Juvenile Aid Division, 
Philadelphia Police Department, to the Governor's 
Justice Commission. Cited in Pennsylvania Economy 
League report (see supra.), page 6, June, 1974. 

Figure provided by Paul Hubbard, New Detroit Inc., 
from information furnished by the Detroit Board 
of Education, April 11, 1975. 



San Francisco; 



Same as "high" estimate. 
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FOREWORD 



Many crime analysts in recent years have tended to overlook the 
problem of youth aang violence in our major cities. They shared 
the popular view that gangs were a problem of the 1950' s but no 
longer. 

Now, in the first f^ationwide study ever undertaken of the nature 
and extent of gang vi;)!er,ce, Walter 8. Miller reports that qanqs in 
many cases have continued to be a problem for the last 20 years and 
in other cases have changed in their patterns — such as increased 
use of guns, less formalized organizational structure, and greater 
activity in the schools previously considered "neutral turf," 

How could there have been such a misreading of the national 
situation? According to Miller, the problem lies in the lack of 
any systematic method for gathering the right information. 

Miller's study concentrated primarily on the eiqht laroest U.S, 
cities. He finds qanq violence levels high in: New York, Chicaqo, 
Los Angeles, Detroit, Philadelphia and San Francesco. From available 
data, he estimates the youth qanq population in tnese cities as 
ranging from 760 ganns and 28,500 members to 2,700 gangs and 
members. Statistics kept by these cities show 525 qang related 'murders 
in the three-year period from 1972 through 1974. cr an equivalent of 
25 percent of all juvenile homicides in the cit:es. Miller believes 
these figures may "represent substantial undercounts" because of the 
different definitions in use in the cities for classifying qanq- 
related homicides. 

In making these determinations. Miller relied on thu? judgments 
0-^' criminal justice and social service personnel in the cities 
rether than undertaking an independent survey of qanq members. 

Miller already is expanding this study under a new qrant 
from the Nt^tional Institute for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, This second study will focus on additionol cities and 
also will attempt to find, among other thinqs, some explanations for 
the serious qanq violence so prevalent today. 

Milton Luqer 
Assistant Administrator 
Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention 
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summARY 



Few Americans ever bought the rom^ultic notion that 
big city youth gangs were composed of harmless, appealing 
youngsters who had stepped out of West Side Story . They 
understood the truth to be more threatening than that. 
Yet it's probably fair to say that most Americans today 
regard gangs as a problem of the 1950 's, a happening whose 
vestiges are represented in the 1970 's by small knots of 
teenagers congregating on street comers in the slums. 
The kids may cause a little trouble now and then but it's 
nothing that police and juvenile workers can't easily 
control . 

That perception, according to a new study, is as 
flawed as the rejected romantic portrayal. Gangs are not 
only back — but it appears that in many cases they never 
left. 

Not content only to claim the street as their "turf," 
some youth gangs have shifted part of their operations to 
schools, where they have taken "control" of cafeterias, 
playgrounds, and hallways — shaking down students for 
permission to use them and terrorizing teachers and 
administrators . 

The move to the schools is one change in the habits 
and style of youth gangs of the mid-1970 's. Another is 
the increased use of gions. A third is a tendency to spend 
less tiire and energy fighting each other in favor of 
preying on innocents. The result, says the author of 
the study, is that youth oangs in America today are more 
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lethal than ever before, are terrorizing greater numbers 
of people, and in general constitute a national crime 
problem of the first magnitude. At the same time, the 
gangs are not easily succumbing to attempts at suppress- 
ing them. 

"...efforts by local communities to cope with gang 
crime have, by and large, failed conspicuously," writes 
Harvard's Walter E. Miller. "Many urbem communities are 
gripped with a sense of hopelessness that cuiything can 
be done to curb the unremitting menace of the gangs." 

Miller is a Research Fellow at Harvard Law School's 
center for Criminal Justice. His year-long investigation 
took him to 12 of the Nation's largest cities. His study 
concentrated on the six cities which Miller ascertained 
faced the most severe youth qanq problems — New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Detroit, and San 
Francisco. His grant was supported by the National 
Institute for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
the research and evaluation arm of the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention in LEAA. 

Stated in its broadest terms. Miller's goal was to 
determine the state of youth gangs in the mid-1970 's, 
to compare them to their predecessors of 10 and 20 years 
ago in their operating techniques, their social character 
is tics and the danger and problem they posed to their 
communities. He was also interested in how gangs were 
perceived by outsiders. Among Miller's findings: 

• From available data he estimates the youth gang 
population in the six cities as remaing from 760 gangs 
and 28,500 members to 2^700 gangs and 81,500 members. 

He describes the high side as "probably still conserva- 
tive." 

• Gang violence today is more lethal than during 
any previous period and the major reason appears to lie 
in the extraordinary increase in the availability and 
use" of guns by gang members. 



• Gangs can be found in elementary, junior and 
senior high schools and are generating levels of terror 
that reach frightening proportions. "There is no point 
in trying to exaggerate the situation,'' said a source 
familiar with gang activity in Philadelphia schools. 
"Th^ truth by itself is devastating." 

• Gang makeup by age, social position, and economic 
class remains much the same as it was in the 1950 's. And 
despite claims that female criminality in recent years 
has become more prevalent and violent, urbsm youth gang 
activity continues to be "a predominantly male enterprise." 
Gangs exhibit a decidedly traditional attitude toward 

the roles females play. Girls carry weapons for boys, 
serve as auxiliaries, and frequently offer their impugned 
honor as justification for a rumble between gangs. 

• The criminal justice establishment, including its 
academic members, and the media have generally failed to 
gauge the national dimensions of the youth gang problem. 
They have often misread trends in gang activity, with the 
result that the country has been lulled into thinking 
gangs are not a major problem; in actuality they constitute 
"a crime problem of the utmost seriousness." 



Failure of Perception 

Miller blames this failure of perception on the 
"peculiarly erratic, oblique, and misleading" way in which 
information on gangs has been acquired. Too much attention, 
he maintains, has been paid to the medians reports on 
gang activity, particularly those of the New York City 
media. The press there, he says, portrayed gangs during 
the 1950 's as groups of black- jacketed youths roaming 
the city streets. "They bore romantic names such as 
Sharks and Jets, engaged one amother periodically in planned 
rumbles which required courage of the participants ('heart*) 
but were not particularly dangerous to the general public..." 

During the 1960 's gangs seemed to have virtually 
disappeared. Conventional thinking had them dissolvino 
under the weight of law enforcement measures by police, 
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rehabilitation programs by social workers, and debilitat- 
ing effects of drugs. What spirit had not been sapped 
was transferred to political activism. For close to a 
decade New Yorkers read or heard little of gcmgs. 

Then, in the Spring of 1971, oangs reappeared. 
They were discovered in the South Bronx and soon had 
spread to other parts of the city. They were more lethal 
and heavily armed than their predecessors, allowed them- 
selves to be incited and directed by "violence hardened 
older nen/' and turned more toward victimizing innocent 
citizens rather thatn each other. In keeping with their 
new, deadly imaae, they adopted such neunes as Savage 
Skulls and Black Assassins. No lovable kids from West 
Side Story were rhese. 

Many criminal justice professionals and memJDers of 
the media viewed the New York developments as evidence 
of a sudden and son»*>what mysterious re-emergence of youth 
gangs. The revival theory fit the conviction that had 
been held for the previous 10 years, nflunely that gangs 
were a thina of the past. And that, says Miller, is 
where they went wrong. 

Whatever the accuracy of the New York portrayal, 
what the professionals overlooked was that the United 
States contained other cities, and that conditions in 
those cities were not necessarily the same as in New 
York. For example, notes Miller, in 1967, when New York 
was in the middle of its "no gang" period, the Mayor's 
office in Chicago was reporting 150 gang-related homicides 
--"probably the highest annual figure ever recorded for 
an American city." In the barrios of Los Angelas, mean- 
while, nang members during the 1960 's went on killing 
each other just as they had in the 1950 's. In Philadel- 
phia ^ police-reported gang killings started to climb in 
1965. Liy 1)68 the covernor of Pennsylvania felt compelled 
to order the Stc?!,c Crime Commission to study the burgeon- 
ing prcbleir of youth gang violence. In short* while the 
social scientists, journalists, and national law enforce- 
nwsnt experts had relegated youth crangs to history, youth 
canas thcrselvc^? were thrivina. 
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•'How could so blatant a misreading of the overall 
national situation have occurred?" Miller asks. "The 
answer is simple. There was not at the time nor is there 
at present, any agency, in or out of govemirient, that 
takes as a major responsibility the gathering of informa- 
tion as to canns and gang activities on a nationwide 
basis. " 

Without such an objective source of information, 
Miller goes on, there was no way to evaluate the "often 
Sidnsationalized" claims of the media that the country 
was undergoing a new wave of gang violence. It was in 
part to fill this information cap that Miller undertook 
his LEAA-supported study. 



First j ^a tionwide Survey 

Miller visited 12 cities, contacted 61 public and 
private agencies and interviewed 14 8 people. Ho spent 
hours talkinq to juvenile and youth Qang specialists 
connected with the police, social agencies, the courts, 
correction systems, and probation departments. 

Because he has found youth gang members themselves 
to be unreliable as the major source of information. 
Miller relied largely on secondary sources. He spoke 
with juvenile and gang specialists in police departments 
and municipal, county, and private agencies and with 
probation, judicial, and corrections personnel. At 
times he had to use press reports of uneven quality. 
He warns that some of the data he has amassed from oovem- 
rent sources must be considered in light of the potential 
bias on the part of those supplying the data. Municipal 
agencies, for example, often have a political or bureau- 
cratic interest in exaggerating or underestim.ating the 
extent of gang violence. However, the use of p variety 
of sources of information (interviews, newspaper accounts, 
2uid official documents) served to compensate to a 
considerable degree for the possible inadequacies of any 
single source. 
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The limitations, says Miller, were inherent in the 
nature of the subject; i.e,, despite their visibility, 
gangs usually conceal many of their most significant 
activities. Much of what gang members do can be brought 
to the surface only by those outsiders who have won their 
trust and who maintain close and continued contact with 
them. There were also limitations on time and resources 
available. Nevertheless and notwithstanding the qualifi- 
cations. Miller asserts: 

"So far as is known, the present study represents 
the first attempt to compile a national-^level picture 
of youth gcuig and youth group problems, based on direct 
site visits to rrang locales." 

Miller plans to circulate the report and solicit 
reactions from the agencies and individuals he dealt with, 
as well as some authorities who were not interviewed. 
Their comjnents will help form; a second study, which 
LEAA is also financing. That effort is attempting to 
find, anKDng other things, explanations of serious youth 
gang violence. 



A Serious Proble m 

In the meantime. Miller has tabulated a set of first- 
time statistics and collected verbal assessments from men 
and women in the field who have dealt with youth gangs. 
The findings and conclusions he draws from his evidence 
are at times startling, even frightening. They also seem 
likely to generate controversy aonong those who define 
what major crime problems face American society. Miller 
claims that most criminal justice professionals have 
given youth gang problems short shrift. He cites three 
major federally supported crime studies since 1967 and 
notes that only one, that of the President's Commission 
on Law Enforcement and the Administration of Justice, 
allocated a separate chapter or paper on the subject. 
Youth gangs were barely mentioned by the other two com- 
mdssions. The National Commission on the Causes and 
Prevention of Violence and The National Advisory Cononission 
on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals. 
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"WTiile varying in the nature and degree of attention 
devoted to youth gangs," writes Killer, "all three conveyed 
a similar message. Youth gangs are not now or should not 
become a major object of concern in their own right; youth 
gang violence is not a major crixre problem in the United 
States; what gang violence does exist can fairly readily 
be diverted into •constructive* channels, primarily 
chrough provision of services by commiinitybased agencies." 

Miller says one of the purposes of his study was to 
test the validity of that position. As he acknowledges, 
his conclusions "diverge radically** from those of the Federal 
comxidssions. He writes: 

"Youth gang violence in the United States in the 
mid-1970 's appears as a crime problem of the utmost serious- 
ness. Hundreds of gangs and thousands of gang members 
frequent the streets, buildings, and public facilities of 
major cities; whole communities are terrorized by the 
intensity and ubiquity of gang violence; many urban schools 
are in effect in a state of occupation by gangs, with 
teachers and students exploited and intimidated; violent 
crime by gang members is in some cities equivalent to as 
much as one-third of all violent crime by juveniles...." 

The sheer lethality of today's youth gangs comes 
through with terrifying vividness in the statistics that 
Miller has compiled on gang-related homicides in five of 
the target cities. (Data on Detroit were unavailable.) 
Miller concedes that nome cities are exceedingly loose 
in defining a gang -connected homicide. Los Angeles, for 
example, includes in that category virtually any murder 
committed by an individual who happens to be a member of 
a gang — a youth gang as well as possibly adult groups such as 
motorcycle gangs and van clubs. Chicago police # on the 
other hand^ classify a killing as gang-related only if 
it stems directly from a gang fight. Thus the retaliatory 
shootino of a lone gang member by a passing car-full of 
rival gang members would not be listed as a "youth-gang 
homicide," according to Miller. 

Given the balancing factors, the inconsistency of 
definition does not seem critical and does not soften the 
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impact of the gang-related irurder statistics: 525 for a 
three-year period from 1972 through 1974, or an equivalent 
of 25 percent of all juvenile homicides for those cities. 
The three largest cities, adds Miller, recorded about 
13,000 gang member arrests in a single year, with about 
half of those linked to violent crimes. To nake matters 
worse. Miller claims seme of the gang crime figures "may 
represent substemtial undercounts . " 

"It is probable," concludes Miller, "that violence 
perpetrated by menbers of youth gangs in major cities is 
at present more lethal than at any time in history 
From the evidence he has assembled, says Miller, the 
violence that gang members direct aoainst one another and 
against the general public is without precedent. "It is 
not unlikely," he says in suironary, "that contemporary 
youth gargs pose a greater threat to public order, and 
greater danger to the safety cf the citizenry, than at 
any time during the past." 

Killer attributes the Qrowth in gang violence largely 
to one factor: the gun. 

"Probably the single most significcuit development 
affecting gamg-m^imber violence curing the present period 
is an extraordinary increase in the availability and use 
of firearms to effect violent crimes. This development is 
in all likelihood the major reason behind the increasingly 
lethal nature of gama violence." 

Miller also found that gang members had gone upwardly 
mobile in their choice of guns. Home-made zip guns of tho 
type popularized in the 1950 were employed by a few 
younger gang menbers. Miller was told, "but several 
informants said that such crude i^^aponry was held in 
contempt by most gang memi>ers," Even Saturday Night 
Specials were not particularly popular (only in San Fran- 
cisco were they regarded as a major gang weapon) . Instead, 
the majority of hand guns used were of the quality used 
b police, such as the Smith and Wesson .38. 

Arrest records provided Miller with a "very rough 
notion" of how prevalent guns were in tlie world of youth 
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gangs. Between 1972 and 1974, for exairple^ New York 
police reported approximately 1^500 arrests of gang members 
for possession of dangerous weapons, a charge which he 
notes almost always relates to possession of firearms* 
Chicago, meanwhile, recorded 700 gang-member arrests for 
"possession of firearms" in 1974, the same year that Los 
Angeles recorded 1,100 gang-member arrests for •'assault 
with a deadly weapon" and 115 more for "shooting at 
inhabited dwellings," 

An authority interviewed by Miller in Los Angeles 
characterized the status that qvms had achieved in his 
community: 

"In this city a gang is judged by the number and 
quality of weapons they have; the most heavily armed gang 
is the most feared; for our gangs, firepower is the name 
of the gane." 



Gangs in the Schools 

What is perhaps most disturbing about Miller's 
discoveries is that oangs have carried their violence — 
or their fearsome reputation for it — into the public 
schools • School systems have strengthened secxirity measures 
but violence still occurs. Victims of gang attacks include 
other gang iTienoers, students who are not gang members, emd 
teachers. 

''In all four of the largest cities," reports Miller, 
•"respondents provided vivid accounts of gangs prowling 
the school corridors in search of possible rivals, and 
preventir.i:? orderly rovement through the hallways* All 
four cities report open gang ficrhts occurring in the 
hallways — in sor?.e cases with considerable frequency. The 
shootxng and killing of teachers by gang members was 
reported for Chicago and Philadelphia, and of non-gang 
students in Chicago and Los Angeles. Shootings and other 
assaults were also reported to have occurred in school 
cafeterias, auditoriucr^ and other internal locations." 

Teachers m r.any schools, according to Miller, were 
so terrorized (and scDetires actually attacked) by gang 
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xneinbers that they wore afraid to report illegal activities 
to police or testify at court proceedings. The violence 
and intimidation practiced by gangs has led to what Miller 
calls the " territorialization" of many schools. 

"To a degree never before reported," he writes, "crang 
members have "territorialized' the school buildings and 
their environments — making claims of "ovmership' of par- 
ticular classrooms, gyms, cafeterias, sports facilities 
and the like — in some cases applying ownership claims to 
the entire school. As "owners of school facilities, gang 
members have assumed the right to collect "fees' from 
other students for a variety of 'privileges' — students 
going to school at all, passing through hallways, using 
gym facilities and, perhaps most common — that of 'protec- 
tion' — the privilege of not being assaulted by gang members 
while in school," 

Philadelphia, says Miller, was forced to close the 
cafeterias in several major high schools because gangs 
had claimed the right to control access and seating arrange- 
ments. 

In many instances, adds Miller, school administrations 
have simply been overpowered by gangs and stand virtually 
helpless before them. In New York, one respondent told 
Miller, some of the semi-autonomous school districts 
created by the city's partial decentralization program 
had 'sold out' to the gangs, "granting them the privilege 
of recruiting meiriers among the student body in return for 
prondses to refrain from violence." 

School principals and other administrators who once 
were hesitant to ask for help in coping with gangs — for fear 
that it would reflect on their managerial abilities — have 
now reversed their policy of concealment and some even 
exaggerate their problems in an effort to obtain assistance, 
according to Miller. 

Why gangs have switched from the streets to the schools 
is one of the explanational avenues that Miller will pursue 
in his second study. But he offers one tentative reason 
that he feels is worthy of further exploration. During 
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the past decade, he notes, school systems have been under 
pressure to "hold** the maximum number of adolescents in 
schools. Many of the methods used in the past to keep 
problem youngsters out of school are no longer available. 

Some Misconceptions 

One of the more intriguing aspects of Miller's study 
was his comparison of gangs of the 1970 's with those of 
the past. He took note of certain assumptions held today 
and set out to test their validity. Among his discoveries: 

CLAIM. Gangs are moving out of inner city slums and 
into middle class suburbs. FINDING. By and large the 
"primary locus" of gang activity remains the slum sections 
of a city. What has happened in some metropolitan areas 
is that the slums and ghettos have moved out of the center 
city to the "outer city," to ring cities, or to formerly 
working class and middle class neighborhoods in the suburbs. 

CLAIM. The age span of gang inembers is spreadJ,. 
six-2uid seven-year-olds are engaging in violent gang activity 
while men in their twenties and thirtier are playing a much 
larger role in gamgs. FINDII'''-. Wh ' there may have been 
some expansion in both directions, preliminary indications 
are that they are not substantial and that the predoirdnant 
age range still lies somewhere between 12 and 21. 

CLAIM. Females are more deeply involved in gaings 
and they are filling more active, violent roles. FINDING. 
Despite stories of serious criminal behavior by females 
today, arrest and other data as well as assessments by 
local authorities indicate that the part played by girls 
in the gamgs of the 1970 's does not differ significantly 
from that of the past. Most respondents felt females did 
not represent a particularly important element of gang 
problems. 

Miller found that ethnicity was still the substance 
holding members of the same gang together but he also 
disco^'ered chcuiges in which ethnic groups were forming the 



n^ost gangs. Black and Hispanic gangs had overtaken gangs 
nade up of white youths from blue collar families. A 
familiar American pattern is being played out. Those 
aroups that have most recently migrated to the city are 
i^'illing the ranks of youth gangs. (Miller has observed 
exceptions: in Los Angeles some "gang barrios" go back 
three or more generations; in northwest Chicago boys of 
Italian ancestry belong to the same gangs to which their 
fathers or even their grandfathers belonged.) 

The newest and most surprising ethnic development 
t:;at Miller discovered among gangs was the increase in 
the nunber of youths from. Asian backgrounds. 

"Accepted doctrine for many years has been that 
oriental youth pose negligible problems in juvenile delin- 
quency or gang activity; this accepted tenet has been 
seriously undermined by events of the 1970 's — not only by 
Che violent activities of the newly-imjuigrated *Hong Kong 
Chinese' but by the development in sev^iral cities of gangs 
of Filipinos, Japanese, and other Asian groups. The 
estimated number of Asian gangs is now almost equal to 
that of white gangs and may exceed their number in the 
near future Miller writes. 

i'-Tiother change has taken place in the realm, of inter- 
aanc: warfare. Miller found that aangs tend to engage 
less in the traditional large scale '^riiirble" in favor of 
"forays" by snail armed and often motorized bands. Gang 
rubbers are still the principal victims of aang violence 
but Miller spotted what he judges to be a trend toward 
increased victimization of adults and children. 



^ew Wave of V' i o 1 en c e ? 

Serving as the crux of Miller's study has fc^een the 
. ^Ticn he formulated and attempted to answer. Are Air.erican 
1. "iir j:? undergoing a ''new wave** of cane violence? After 
•:r::rir.c.T zhG history of youth gangs in his six target 
:iri€3 and exarininc the material he collected on aang 
activities in the nid-1970's, his answer is "a qualified 
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Using 1970 as a base. Miller says the "new wave'' 
characterization certainly fits New York, Los Angeles, and 
[>etroit. "The 'wave* is present but less new in Chicac|0 
and Philadelphia, which have experienced serious qang 
problems for all or most of the past decade/' he adds. 
San Francisco, Miller found, had experienced an increase 
of gang activity only in Asian neighborhoods, but he 
detected a few signs of a possible resurgence in Mack 
sections, which had seen a decline in youth gangs. 

Miller proceeds aingerly in predicting what the future 
holds for TUnerican youth gemgs . Ke notes the "rather poor 
track record" researchers have compiled in charting future 
crime trends and adds that forecasting behavior of youth 
and its sub-cultures is particularly x'exing. Miller bases 
his predictions on extrapolations as well as opinions he 
solicited from the experts who took part in his survey. 

The majority of those queried in Chicago, Detroit, 
and San Francisco told Miller they thought gang problems 
would worsen in their cities during the next few years. 
In New York, Philadelphia, and Los Angeles inost respondcnt/s 
predicted that gang crirne would held at current levels or 
improve. Miiller says that except for Los Angeles, where 
conditions appear to be worseninc^ those predictions con- 
form to his extrapolations. 

Part of the reason for Miller's forecast was his 
discovery that demographic j^rojections don't hold much 
encouragement for em easing of gang violence. National 
population forecasts these days dwell on the ending of the 
baby boom., an event which will lead to a decrease in the 
size of the teen-ace population* Miller points out that 
while this may be true for the United States at large 
and for the middle class, it does not hold for minority 
group youngsters growing up m big cities, the youngsters 
who make up the primary* recruitment pool tor youth canes. 

"Rather than decreases," writes Miller, "projections 
suggest rather sizable increases in the size of this 
population — a population which currently manifests the 
highest potential for involvement in violent and predatory 
crime. " 
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In view of the evidence, F'iller concludes that "the 
qenoral outlook appears to be one of continuing high rates 
of gang crime in riost of the largest cities, with probable 
increases in some and decreases in others averaaing out 
to a continuino hich all-city level," 

Miller acknowltadges circumstances could emerge (such 
as "massive" infusions of Federal money to deal with youth 
ganqs or "massive" jailings by police of youth qang meinbers) 
that would alter this outlook. But he sees the prob2aDility 
of this happeninq as low and therefore "the likelihood that 
gang problems will continue to beset major cities during 
the next few years appears high." 

iVhat can be done about youth gangs will be explored 
m Miller's second study. For now he believes it will 
suffice to address ourselves to another question: "How 
serious are probl^s posed by youth gangs and youth groups 
today, and what priority should be granted gang problems 
among a multitude of current crime problems?" His answer: 

"...the m.aterials presented in this report appear 
a.-ply to support the conclusion that youth gcing violence 
is more lethal than ever before, that the security of a 
vider sector of the citizenry is threatened by gangs to 

greater degree thaji ever before, and that violence and 
other illegal activities by members of youth gangs and 
croups in the United States in the mid-1970 's represents 
a crime problem of the first r.agnitude vhich shows little 
prospect of early abatement." 



A HISTORY OF SIX CITIES 



In attempting to ascertain the seriousness of youth 
gang problems today;: Walter Miller found it necessary to 
trace the history of gangs in his six target cities. What 
follows is Miller's "highly condensed" version of the full 
histories he prepared, covering the decade from 1965 to 
1975: 

NEW YORK. Apparently experieiiCed a lull in gang 
violence between 1965 and '71, then a rapid rise in the 
numbers of gangs and gang crimes up to 1973. Since that 
year the numbers of reported gangs , gang members and gang- 
member arrests have remained consistent and at a high level, 
tut the nurrier of gang-related killings appears to have 
dropped off markedly. 

CHICAGO. Experienced the rise and fall of a number of 
well-publicized "supergangs" between 1965 and ^73, with a 
peak of gang killings in 1969, and a proliferation of smaller, 
more traditional gangs and ri sing gang-member arrest rates 
in subsequent years. 

LOS ANGELES. Traditional Hispanic gangs posed problems 
between 1965 and '71, primarily in established Hispanic com- 
munities. After an apparent lull in black gang activity, 
black gangs began to proliferate around 1972, and contributed 
the bulk of rapidly rising numbers of gang killings which at 
present have reached record high levels. 

PHILADELPHIA. Problems with violent gangs, mostly black, 
began to intensify near the beginning of the ten year period, 
with police reporting an average of about 40 gang-related 
killings each year for the six middle years of the decade. 
During the past two years the numbers of gang-related killings 
have diminished r but the present number of gangs and gang 
members remains at the high level maintained during the past 
five years. 
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DETROIT. Report. Ki d decline in a well-developed earlier 
gang situation durin^q ;./he earlier years of the decade, ex- 
perienced growth of a ariuni number of larger gangs between 
1968 and '73, and a proliferation of smaller gangs, mostly 
blacky between that yoar ^^nd the present. Gang-- related 
killings currently stand at record levels. 



SAN FRANCISCO. Also saw a decline in a previous de- 
velopment of black gangs early in the decade, accompanied 
by the establishment of a small number of highly criminal 
Chinese gangs. Between 1971 and '74 there was an increase 
in the numbers of relatively small Asian gangs, particularly 
Filipino, and an increase in lethal incidents involving the 
Chinese gangs. Between 1973 and the present there has ap- 
parently been a decline in the violence of Chinese gangs, 
accompanied by a possible resurgence of black gangs, parti- 
cularly in the school context. 
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